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And aboveall things have fervent charity among yourselves : for charity 


shall cover a multitude of sins. 


Use hospitality one to another without grudging. 
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Before we proceed to elucidate the 
sublime mysteries of the fourth de- 
gree, it will be necessary to allude, 
more particularly than has yet been 
done, to the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple ; and point out their relation 
and correspondence to that spiritual 
temple which we:are all called upon 
to rebuild in ourselves, in order that 
the Lord may take up his abode 
with us. It is not of the external 
form and body of masonry that we 
are treating, although its order, har- 
mony, and beauty, are well worthy 
of our attention and admiration. 
But it is the internal soul and spirit, 
(without which the body would be 
a mere lifeless statue) that we wish 
to describe and recommend. It 
not every one that has kneeled at 
the masonic altar, (although he may 
have treasured up in his memory the 
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catechectical lecture of every de- 
gree) that is truly and properly a 
mason ; for there are too many, alas ! 
who see no deeper than the surface ; 
who rest contented with contemplat- 


jing the beauty of the casket, without 


once dreaming of the jewels, and 
treasures within it. 

Not so the truly enlightened and 
spiritual-minded mason. He reads, 
in the sublime mysteries around 
him, a history of his own heart and 
life ; and sees, as in a mirror, a faith- 
ful picture of himself. His deliver- 
ance from spiritual darkness and 
bondage, and every particular of his 
journey through the wilderness of. 
temptation, to the promised Canaan 
of rest, is represented and re-acted, 
in a manner so clear, lively, and im- 
pressive, as to fill his whole soul with 
humility, gratitude, and adoration, 
to that Being whose arm conducted 
him on the way. Such a mason 
seeks for truth as for hid treasures ; 
his eyes are opened ; he passes at 
once through the veil of the letter, 
and perceives that masonry, like 
“ the king’s daughter, is all glorious 
within.” 
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The tabernacle, in the days of 
Moses, and the ¢emple, in the days 
of Solomon, were ‘similar in their 
general design and structure, and, 
of course; in their? representative 
character. It*is frue that, as to 
their external structure, they were 
formed of different materials; but 
their compartments and _ interna! 
structure were the same; both ac- 
cording to the pattern seen in the 
Mount; and they are both termed 
the sanctuary. 

The tabernacle was a sort of 
moveable buildmg made of pillars 
and boards, set in sockets of silver, 
and fine linen curtains, embroidered 
with cherubs, and coupled with doops 
and tacks of gold, that the whole 
might be taken to pieces, and car- 
ried with the children of Israel in 
their journeys. It stood on a large 
space of ground, which was called 
the court of the tabernacle, an ob- 
long square a hundred cubits long, 
and fifty cubits broad ; and all the 
tribes pitched their tents round about 
it. It was covered with fire linen, 
and skins of rams dyed red, and 
badgers’ skins. 

But the temple built by Solomon, 


was a most glorious structure of 


stone and timber, raised at Jerusa- 
lem, in place of the moveable taber- 
nacle, of which (as to the internal 
structure, furniture, &c.), it was an 
enlarged copy. Like the taberna- 
cle, it was subdivided into ¢hree com- 
partments, the court, the holy-place, 
and the Sanctum Sanctorum, or Ho- 
ly of Holies. In the first compart- 
ment, or the court, were placed the 
ten lavere, and the brazen sea resting 
upon twelve oxen, and the altar of 
burnt-offering ; together with their 
furniture, all of brass. In the second 
compartment, called the holy-place, 
were found the table of shew-bread, 
overlaid with gold ; the golden candle- 
sticks,and the altar of incense. But, 
within the veil, in the third compart- 
ment, the Sanctum Sanctorum, -or 
Holy of Holies, was the ark of the 


covenant, in which were put the tables 
of the law ; and over it was the 
Mercy-seat of pure gold, from 
whence the Divine oracles were given 
out by an audible voice, as often as 
God was consulted in behalf of his 
people. It was here the Scheki- 
nah, or Divine Presence was mani- 
fested by a visible cloud, resting over 
the mercy-seat, on the ends of which 
stood the cherubim of gold, veiling 
their faces with their wings, at the 
awful Majesty of the Divine Pres- 
ence, acting as a defence, according 
as it is written, “ On all, the glory 
shall be a covering.” 

The foundations of this glorious 
edifice, “ were of great stones—cost- 
ly stones, and hewed stones, all made 
ready before they were brought 
thither, so that neither hammer nor 
axe, nor any tool of zron, was heard 
in the house while it was building.” 
This famous fabric was supported by 
fourteen hundred and _ fifty-three 
columns, and two thousand nine 
hundred and six pilasters; all hewn 
from the finest Parian marble. 
There were employed in its building 
three grand-masters ; three thousand 
and three hundred masters, or over- 
seers of the work ; eighty thousand 
fellow-crafts ; and seventy thousand 
entered apprentices, or bearers of 
burdens. All these were classed and 
arranged, by the wisdom of Solomon, 
in such a manner, that neither envy, 
discord, nor confusion, were suffered 
to interrupt that universal peace and 
tranquillity which then pervaded the 
world. Although seven years were 
employed in building this magnifi- 
cent temple, the work was never 
once interrupted by the elements, for 
itdid not rain in the daytime during 
the whole of that period. 

From the foregoing very brief 
and imperiect description of the ta- 
bernacle and the temple, it must ap- 
pear evident to every enlightened 
mind, /that much useful instruction 
is involved in the subject. To en- 








ter into a particular detail, however, 
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ef the meaning and signification of 
the several parts of these glorious 
structures, would be to write a folio 
volume. But to the heavenly-mind- 
ed mason, every particular is seen to 
be full of meaning, and fraught with 
spiritual instruction. The founda- 
tion stones, the curtains, the hooks 
and tacks, some of which were of 
gold, and others of silver ; the sock- 
ets of the pillars, whether of brass 
or of silver; the three compart- 
ments, with their respective furni- 
ture, whether of wood, of brass, or of 
gold ; the lavers and brazen sea ; 
the altars for sacrifice and incense : 
the different materials and colours 
of the veils and the curtains; all 
these, though too often overlooked 
by the superficial mason, as matters 
of trifling import, or of tedious mi- 
nutiz, are full of the most important 
meaning, and were intended to con- 
vey to the mind the most edifying 
lessons of wisdom, and such lessons 
they do convey to every one whose 
eyes have been really opened to see 
and acknowledge the sanctity of our 
institution, and the internal divinity 
of those scriptures on which it is 
founded. Inthe words of the apos- 
tle, such a mason views all these 
things as the “ pattern of things in 
the heavens ;” and is enabled to trace 
the beautiful analogy which exists 
between the mystic temple and his 
own renovated mind. 

Such a mason readily perceives 
that man, in his natural unregener- 
ate state, has not even entered the 
outer court of the temple ; and con- 
sequently has not washed away his 


impurities in the lavers or brazen. 


sea, Which stand in this court for 
that express purpose. He is still in 
a state of spiritual blindness ; he has 
no perception of heavenly things ; : 


he is immersed in the love of self 


and the world; and all his affections 
are absorbed in earthly pursuits. 
But the spirit of God is for ever 
‘“‘ moving on the face of the waters,”’ 
and brooding over the knowledges 
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of right and wrong, which have been 
stored up in his mind. If he wisely 
yields to this divine impulse, he is 
then gradually introduced, as before 
described, into the outer court of the 
temple, where he finds the purifying 
lavers and the brazen sea, in which 
his natural defilements are to be 
washed away. Here too he finds 
the brazen altar, on which he is to 
sacrifige his worldly loves and earth- 
ly aff€ctions; where, the natural 
man is to be slain, and “ raised, from 
a lifé of'sinto alife of righteousness.” 
This process thus far, is beautifully 
represented, figured, and typified, in 
the three fir st rdegr ees of Masonry, 
as the reader must thave already seen. 
But let him not indolently remain 
in the very porch of the temple, nor 
rest satisfied with small advances in 
the regenérate life; but let him rather 
“* press on! toward the mark of the 
high calling” of his Divine Master. 
Let him be duly prepared for a fur- 
ther manifestation of light, and led 
forward into the second compart- 
ment, called the Holy place, or the 
Sanctuary. | 
And here what an ineffable lustre 
beams upon his delighted soul. Here 
are seen the golden candlesticks, 
shedding a heavenly light, even di- 
vine truth proceeding from divine 
love. Here, also, is seen the altar 
of incense, on which the subdued, 
the humbled, affectionate soul, is to 
offer up the, holy incense of prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving, more ac- 
ceptable to Jehoveh than the “ blood 
of bulls or goats.” Here too is seen » 
the table of the shew-bread, of which 
the regenerate soul is now permitted 
to taste, as a sacred pledge of that 
holy conjunction with the Lord by 
love and faith which is about to take 
place. All these things are beauti- 


fully represented, figured, and typi- 
fied, inthe fourth, fifth, and sixth 
degrees of Masonry, as the reader 
will perceive, if he still has the pa- 
tience to accompany us. 

The soul, thus. further purified 





and prepared, is now permitted to 
pass within the vel, even into the 
Holy of Holies, where is seen “ the 
golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant, overlaid round about with 
gold, wherein is the golden pot that 
had manna, and Aaron’s rod that 
budded, and the tables of the cove- 
nant ; and over it the cherubims of 
glory shadowing the mercy-seat ; 
of which we cannot now speak par- 
ticularly.””* 

Happy, thrice happy soul! Thy 
warfare is now at an end; thy trials 
and conflicts are over; thou hast 
tought the good fight; henceforth 
there is laid up for thee a crown of 
imperishable glory ; thy six days’ 
labour is now at an end; thy sabbath 
of rest is come, for thou art conjoin- 
ed, by faith and love, to Him who is 
the Lord of the Sabbath. He who 
hath overcome the world, hath taken 
up his everlasting abode in the tem- 
ple of thy heart, and he will confer 
upon thee that peace which passeth 
all understanding ; thy joy shall now 
be ruLu! The waters of temptation 
shall be divided before thee, as they 
were before the ark of old, and thou 
shalt pass over on dry ground. 

But this is anticipating our sub- 
ject; for we should now proceed to 
elucidate the mysteries of the Fourth, 
or Mark degree. The next num- 
her shall, therefore, be devoted to 
that purpose. 


—— 


CoMPANION BRrRACKENRIDGE’S 
ORATION. 


The following excellent oration 
was pronounced before the com- 
panions of Webb royal arch chapter, 
and the brethren of Land Mark 
lodge, Versailles, Kentucky, on the 
anniversary of St. John the evange- 
list, in December last, by companion 
J. R. BrackenripGE, of Lexington 


* Hebrews it, 4, 5. 
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royal arch chapter. A unanimous 
vote of thanks to the author was 
passed, and a copy for publication 
respectfully solicited. 


BRETHREN, AND FELLOw CirizEns, 


There exists in the human mind a 
sentiment of elevated and instinctive 
admiration for the more stern and 
lofty virtues of our nature. Thus, 
when we contemplate the ardent pa- 
triotism of Epaminondas, breathing 
as it were, along the line of his em- 
battled countrymen ; or the brave 
Leonidas, erecting his stately form 
in defiance of the storm of war ; or 
the venerated Regulus, the destinies 
of contending empires resting on his 
nod, returning amid the agonised 
entreaties of his afflicted country- 
men to Carthage, to death, our 
minds are filled with high emotion, 
and we catch with enthusiastic avidi- 
ty, the inspiration of their virtues. 
There is something in the splendour 
of -vast achievements that dazzles 
and bewitches; there is something 
in the pomp of successful ambition 
which pours a tide of delusive joy 
over the human heart. Yet when 
we calmly investigate the deeds 
which attach such apparent dignity 
to the hero’s death, or shed such a 
lustre around the patriot’s career, 
shall we not often find them cruel, 
bloody, and unchristian ? Alas! what 
is the hero’s fame but the wreck of 
human existence? Or, on what so 
frequently as the ruins of other na- 
tions, does the patriot erect the proud 
fabric of his own? Far different are 
the achievements, which we are this 
day met to celebrate. The path of 
virtue, is that of obscurity, and qui- 
etness,and peace. ‘The light which 
shines along its rugged steep, unlike 
the meteor glories of the world, 
which dazzle to mislead us, and shine 
the brightest on the eve of their ex- 











tinction, is steady and eternal, It 
enters the soul, and expands and 
elevates it to aregion where the voice 
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of human vanity is mute, and human 
splendours are but darkness. 

This is the natal day of Saint John 
the Evangelist. We are met to 
commemorate the birth and useful- 
ness of one of the greatest benefac- 
tors of our species ; one of the chosen 
messengers of Heaven ; the tender- 
est friend of the Saviour; the fa- 
vourite disciple of our Lord. What 
more shall we say of him? Follow 
him through all the vicissitudes of 
his fortune ; mark the depth of his 
self devotion; the simplicity and 
dignity of his character; the sublimi- 
ty of his conceptions; follow him 
through the splendours of his apoca- 
lyptic vision ; then view him repos- 
ing on the bosom of his Master, and 
receiving at the cross the tenderest 
legacy which the heart has to be- 
queath, and at every incident of his 
long life doesnot the heart leap with 
a prouder throb when we hail him as 
a brother and patron of our order : 
What has been said of his great co- 
temporary may, with equal truth, be 
said of St. John. His powerful and 
diversified character seems to have 
combined the separate excellencies 
of all the other sacred writers :—the 


loftiness of Isaiah ; the devotion of 


David ; the pathos of Jeremiah ; the 
vehemence of Ezekiel; the didac- 
tive gravitv of Moses ; the elevated 
morality and practical sense of St. 
James ; the noble energies and burn- 
ing zeal of St. Peter, added to the 
strong argumentative powers, depth 
of thought, and intensity of feeling, 
which so peculiarly distinguished the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. Never 
was there a man more eminently fit- 
ted to combat the difficulties with 
which he was surrounded, and to fill 
the glorious destiny which awaited 
him. 

He who delineates the character 
of our existing and splendid institu- 
tion, is placed in the same situation 
with him’ who writes the biography 
of a living individual. Distinctive 
qualities cannot, indeed, be invent- 
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ed, nor the current of actions divert- 
ed from its channel ; but every vir- 
tue may be made to shine with a 
lustre not its own; every excellence 
may be magnified; every imperfec- 
tion veiled, and the little importend- 
ing rill, which wandered insilence 
through the mead, may become, if 
we accept the enthusiastic testimony 
of the admirer who traced its course, 
a majestic river, on whose broad bo- 
som the wealth of nations floats. If, 
on the contrary, we view the picture 
as drawn by an enemy, we scarce 
recognize in the gloomy colouring 
and furrowed lines of the distorted 
countenance, the least resemblance 
to those features which affection has 
engraven on our hearts. Prejudice 
has discoloured, or passion extin- 
guished the spring-blossom of their 
beauty; and though a faint likeness 
may be perceived, all the loveliness 
which endeared them to us is gone. 
Itis one of the merciful effects of 
decay, that it scatters a benevolence 
of recollection around the objects 
which are subjected to its remorse- 
less influence. It not only melts 
down prejudices, and extinguishes 
animosities, but it gives to affection 
itself a deeper tone of tenderness. 
It sheds a moon-light glory over its 
dominions, pale and pure, more se- 
rene and lovely than the flood of 
splendour poured from the meridian 
sun of life. That which is illumi- 
nated appears softer than when view- 
ed in a stronger ray, while whatever 
was obscure or unsightly, sinks into 
masses of shadow which the eye can- 
not penetrate, and which, while they 
conceal the deformity, give a char- 
acter, a deeper solemnity, to the 
whole scenery, and aftord a pleasing 
contrast to the mild light which 
sleeps upon it. Such are the more 
obvious difficulties which present 
themselves in the investigation of 
the subject before us. We profess 


not to be entirely free from their in- 
fluence. 
The science of masonry consists 











of three departments, each in its na- 
ture distinct from the rest, yet all 
most intimately and beautifully con- 
nected. These departments are its 
symbols, its mysteries, and its prin- 
ciples. This is a distinction which, 
though not always made by masons 
themselves, is not only intelligible, 
but absolutely necessary to the cor- 
rect understanding the scope and 
design of the institution. Before the 
invention of letters, the knowledge 
of important events was preserved 
from generation to generation by 
oral tradition. But the manifest 
danger that facts might be distorted, 
and concomitant circumstances em- 
bellished by the fancy or prejudices 
of those through whom they were 
transmitted, pointed out the necessi- 
ty of some more precise and restrict- 
ed method for their communication. 
Hence the use among all rude na- 
tions of symbolical figures. In the 
first dawnings of civilization, those 
representations were usually taken 
from the simplest and most common 
objects with which savages are con- 
versant. As nations advanced. in 
improvement, we find the more ob- 
vious principles of science, and the 
implements for their practical use, 


made subservient to the design of 


perpetuating the knowledge they 
possessed. Thus astronomy, agri- 
culture, and architecture, have af- 
forded materials for the most copious 
symbolic languages. From this lat- 
ter are mostly drawn the hierogly- 
phics of masonry, which constitute 
the most perfect system of the kind, 
of which any knowledge has been 
preserved. Their design is two- 
fold; through them has been trans- 
mitted to us the most important oc- 
currences in the history of our order; 
and they afford besides the most 
beautiful illustrations of the precepts 
it inculcates, and the duties it en- 
forces. Whence may be seen their 
intimate connection in one of their 
uses with the mysteries, and the 
other with the principles of the in- 
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stitution. The former.can be known 
to masons only; the latter is ably 
explained in most of the numerous 
publications which have treated of 
the subject. Of the mysteries of 
masonry it is necessary to say but 
little. Theirdesign must be known 
to all. They are the cord which 
binds us indissolubly to each other. 
It is by them that every mason must 
vindicate to himself the rights and 
privileges of the order, and the pe- 
culiar immunities of each particular 
degree which he may claim to pos- 
sess. It is by their agency that we 
have been preserved, as we believe, 
from the foundation of the world, 
but as can be clearly proven, from 
the days of Solomon, a distinct and 
peculiar class. They constitute a 
science the most varied and beauti- 
ful, each degree complete in itself, 
yet the union of all forming a most 
symmetric whole. They resemble 
the union of every colour in a ray of 
light. When we reflect on their im- 
portance to the craft; on the mil- 
lions of human beings of every gene- 
ration, who have been members of 
the order, and on the strong commu- 
nicative propensity of the species, we 
may be surprised that greater inter- 
est and anxiety are not evinced by 
the craft generally, when the strong 
probability of their revelation is urg- 
ed. This apparent apathy arises 
from the conviction that such sug- 
gestions are vain and false. The 
disclosure of the minutest mysteries 
of the order, would exhibit a degree 
of desperate and short-sighted villa- 
ny but rarely to be found in the his- 
tory of mankind. There is also an- 
other consideration which tends to 
produce the same effect. Mysteri- 
ously as our secrets have been pre- 
served, and important as it certainly 
is, thatthe knowledge of them should 
be confined to the members of the 
institution ; its gradations of distinc- 
tion and of skill, would render the 
disclosure of many of them much 
less ruinous than is generally imagin- 
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ed. He who is possessed of the 
mysteries of one, or even of several 
degrees of masonry, is no more a 
mason than an acquaintance with a 
few of the simplest mathematical 
axioms, confers a knowledge of the 
stupendous operations of that bound- 
less science, or than the smattering 
a few sentences of unintelligible jar- 
gon, can give a just perception of 
the rich and exhaustless beauties 
which the stores of classical litera- 
ture unfold. 

There are few inquiries more in- 
teresting in their nature than those 
which tend to inform us of the char- 
acter and design of those institutions 
which have occupied much of the 
consideration of mankind, or which 
could exert much influence over their 
happiness. Nor can we, inany way. 
more readily effect the object of our 
research, than by an examination of 
the principles by which their actions 
have been directed. For though 
the consequences of our actions may 
be frequently unknown to us, and 
are generally beyond our controul, 
a scrutiny of the causes which have 
operated to produce them, and of 
therules by which they have been di- 
rected, will supply us with some idea 
of their general result. Fortunate- 
lv in the present instance, the object 
of our attention is not of difficult ob- 
tainment. The principles of mason- 
ry areas widely diffused as the extent 
of creation. ‘They are drawn from 
the operations of nature, and the in- 
junctions of nature’s God. Formed, 
at first by that reason which so pecu- 
larly distinguishes man above all 
other creatures, and perfected by the 
successive revelations which the 
Almighty has been pleased to make 
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tem of the purest and most perfect 
morality. The hallowed volume of 
inspiration is the depository of our 
faith, our principles, and our hopes. 
By its light we hope to be directed 
through the gloomiest dispensations 
of life; to be cheered by its influ- 








ence in “ the dark valley of the sha- 
dow of death,” and covered with it, 
as with a mantle at the judgment 
bar of God! 

The effects of such an institution 
upon society at large, and upon the 
individual happiness of men, cannot 
avoid being permanent and useful. 
That which exists only by system 
and order, cannot encourage confu- 
sion and insubordination, unless by 
the vilest species of moral suicide. 
That, which seizes hold on the 
strongest and tenderest sympathies 
of the human heart, and wields them 
through a succession of years and of 
honours by the most powerful im- 
pulses which are known to our na- 
ture, must by the plainest law of our 
intellectual constitution, strengthen 
our virtuous affections, and vastly in- 
crease the desire and the facilities of 
knowledge. If this be to dupe and 
to degrade mankind, then were our 
revilers right to spurn and to despise 
us. But if we direct you to all the 
lessons of the past, and show you 
that government itself has derived 
its firmest support from those virtues 
which we most especially inculcate ; 
if we point you to the smiles of the 
helpless; the benedictions of the 
widow, and the rich tribute of the or- 
phan’s tears cheering us on our way, 
then may we contemn the ignorance 
which derides us, and look forward 
with confidence to the track of glory 
which will illuminate our course, 
when the childish virulence of Robin- 
son, and the learned malice of Baru- 
el shall be buried amid the rubbish 
of a barbarous antiquity. 

Masonry, the depository of virtue, 
of arts, philosophy and freedom, en- 
lightened our Continent in the days 
of its barbarity, and now sheds its 
benign influence around the rising 
glories of another. Every part of 
created nature is the subject of its 
contemplation and its influence. 
From the minutest ingredient of an 
atom, up through all the gradations 
of beauty and of being, to the span- 
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gled myriad of glories which sur- 
round and light us, it traces and re- 
veals the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Creator. Its principles, com- 
mensurate as we say, with the exist- 
ence of man, have survived the shock 
of time, and the decay of empires. 
Nations have arisen, and have tri- 
umphed, and have passed away, 
leaving scarce a fragment on which 
the eye of philanthropy might re 
pose, or whence history could trace 
the story of their fame. The land 
of Maro, and. Tacitus, and Tully, 
exists only in the decayless empire 
of the mind. Their descendants, 
standing amid the monuments of 
their country’s freedom, and the de- 
caying tombs of those at whose 
frown the nations trembled, in un- 


blushing corruption hug their gilded | 


chains, and smile over their infamy ! 
The canvass glowed beneath the 
pencil of Apollos, and the marble 
breathed under the chisel of Phidias; 
Athens was mute at the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, and the waves of his 
rocky Chios, were still at the sound 


of Homer’s harp. Yet the land of 


Aristotle is now the abode of igno- 
rance, and the descendants of those 
who fell at Marathon and Salamis 


live—and are slaves! The shade of 


Hercules no longer dwells on the 
top of Mount Gta. The heights 
of Olympus, the banks of the Pene- 
us, and the vale of Tempe no longer 
resound to the Muses’ song, or 
Apollo’s lyre. The glory of Achil- 
les has departed from Larissa’: The- 
bes has forgotten the martial sum- 
mons of Cadmus. Mycene no 
longer dwells on the fame of Aga- 
memnon, and Philippi could not 
learn even from Brutus to be free ! 
The altars of Ida, and Delos, and 
Parnassus, are crumbled into dust : 


Piateea has forgotten the triumph of 


Pausonias, and the sea of Marmora 
that the wreck of an invader once 
rotted on its waves! Thus has it 
been not only with man, but with all 
those subjects which would seem 
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from their nature, less liable to change 
or decay. Learning, arts, and ac- 
complishments, have changed with 
Successive generations, or perished 
beneath the weight of remorseless 
barbarism, Not so with masonry. 
Race has followed race, as wave 
chases wave upon the bosom of the 
deep until it dashes against the shore, 
and is seen no more. Thus our order 
has withstood the concussions of a 
thousand generations. The billows of 
every sea have lashed its sides, and 
the storms of every age have poured 
heir fury around its head. Perfect 
at its creation, sublime amid all the 
changes which have convulsed the 
world, its adamantine column will 
stand unshaken throughout all the 
revolutions of the ages which are to 
come; or, if it should fall, crushed 
beneath the weight of its own incum- 
bent magnificence, it will carry with 
it in itsruin, half the happiness, and 
half the wisdom of mankind. When 
the f.ternal shall wipe from existence 
the little planet we inhabit—when he 
shall gather in his grasp, the splendid 
retinue of worlds which constitute his 
tram, and call into judgment all the 
souls which have peopled them, then 
will the principles we profess survive 
the general desolation, and be con- 
summated in the glories of measure- 
less eternity ! 

Such is a brief outline of our insti- 
tution, which, from its remote anti- 
quity—its unknown origin----its mys- 
terious preservation, and its vast ex- 
tent, forms the most remarkable 
phenomenon inthe history of mankind. 
As far back as the human vision can 
penetrate, we behold her moving im 
quiet majesty along the stream of time, 
apparently unconcerned in the events 
which were transpiring, but really 
exerting an influence over the con- 
cerns of men----mute indeed, but ex- 
tensive as the countries over which 
her votaries were dispersed. 

The sketch which we have given 
is but a distant external view of the 
temple of our order. <A superficial 





view of the Cartoons of Raphael will 
not bring the observer acquainted 
with the style of that great master. 
Much time must be devoted to each 
to feel its individual force and gran- 
deur of outline and expression ; for 
although they are all the productions 
of the same matchless pencil, and 
have all therefore a correspondent 
style, they cannot be judged of, one 
by the other ; but must be diligent- 
ly studied apart. Thus it is with 
this stupendous fabric. Every ee 
tude in which it can be viewed is 

striking and magnificent ; but every 
change of situation produces a coj- 
respondent change of appearance.—- 
To those who are not masons we 
would say—study well its graceful 
proportions, its imposing aspect, its 
rich and gorgeous decorations.— 
Every view will afford a lesson for 
future practice. Here the natural 
and dignified simplicity ; the ex- 
quisite symmetry of Doric architec- 
ture, solicits your admiration : there 
you behold the richer fonic drawn, 
as we are told, from the matchless 
proportions of Diana, and made im- 
mortal by being used in her Ephe- 
sian temple. Moving on, you may 
contemplate the plain and solid 
strength of the Tuscan ; the rude 
magnificence of the Gothic, and the 
light and graceful proportions, the 
delicate and rich decorations of the 
beautiful Corinthian. 
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Brethren and Companions, 


To you we would say, enter the 
expanded portals of eur consecrated 
dome. Contemplate with awe and 
admiration the splendours which 
surround you. Remember that you 
stand upon holy ground, and amid 
the labours of the best and wisest of 
mankind. The accumulated tro- 
phies of countless generations lie 
open before you. All that islovely 
in nature; all that is beautiful in 
art ; all that genius could create, or 
skill embody, solicits your admira- 
tion, and urges you to advance.— 








Pause not with heathen indifference 
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at the vestibule, but prosecute your 
search through the glittering apart- 
ments, until you shall arrive at the 
Holy of Holies, and gaze undazzled 
upon its flood of glory. Each step 
you advance will afford you aricher 
theme for admiration; a stronger 
inducement to virtue, an undiscover- 
ed source of usefulness and know- 
ledge! May your lives “become 
beautiful as the temple, peaceful as 
the ark, and sacred as its most holy 
place. May your oblations of piety 
and praise be grateful as the incense ; 
your love warm as its flame, and 
your charity diffusive as its fra- 
grance. May your hearts be pure 
as the altar, and your conduct ac- 
ceptable as the offering.’ ‘May 
the exercises of your charity be as 
constant as the returning wants of 
the distressed widow, and helpless 
orphan. May the approbation of 
Heaven be your encouragement, 
andthe testimony of a good con- 
science your support. May you be 
endowed with every good and per- 
fect gift, while travelling the rugged 
path of life, and finally admitted 
within the veil of Heaven to the full 
enjoyment of life eternal!” Soe 
mote it be. Amen. 
—p— 


THE FEMALE MASON. 


I supped lately with a brother, 
(says a late author,) whose lady was 
exceedingly inquisitive to know all. 
The husband, in order to keep her 
in good humor, amused her with the 
assurance (after she had previously 
declared that she never would betray 
him) that all the secret of freemason- 
ry was to be silent the first five 
minutes of every hour, which was the 
reason that no woman could be ad- 
mitted, as it was impossible that she 
could be silent so often, and for so 
long atime. ‘The lady believed this, 
Kut was sure there was more, and 
therefore besought her dear to com- 
municate the rest. After much 
coaxing, the husband then told her 
that this long silence was to be sne- 
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ceeded with five minutes’ whistling. 
which done they were at liberty to 
employ the remaining fifty minutes 
according to their pleasure. 

Some short time before supper, a 
disagreement took place between 
this loving pair. As fat as FE could 
understand, our company was in- 
convenient to the lady, who wished 
to have had this day entirely devo- 
ted to domestic business ; but our 
brother, who was always happy to 
entertain his friends, was thus dispo- 
sed to-night, and determmed that 
the washing, or any thing else, 
should be deferred, rather than his 
company should be sent supperless 
away. However, the lady’s displea- 
sure was evident; particularly as 
her husband not only insisted, that 
a supper should be provided, but 
that she should also preside as usua! 
at table. This added to her chagrin; 
and she assured her husband, that 
he should heartily repent it. 

When supper was brought on the 
table, she endeavoured, but in vain, 
to disguise her anger: the hypocri- 
tical smile always betrays itself.— 
Oyr friend was one of those prudent 
husbands who always leave their 
wives when angered, to come to 
themselves: thus it was to-night; 
and we, in compliment to our bro- 
ther, took no notice of her discon- 
tent. When the cloth was removed, 
and the wine placed on the table, the 
lady began to talk, this being what 
she was very fond of. However, 
upon the clock’s striking, she was 
suddenly struck dumb: we drank 
her health: no reply. Her hus- 
band spoke to her—in vain. We 
enquired if any thing was the mat- 
ter; but to no purpose: her taci- 
turnity continued to our great aston- 
ishment. 
began to suspect her design, as he 
pretended uneasiness, and was every 
now and then crying to her :— 
“Molly, you had better speak ; 
don’t make a fool of yourself.” “No 
menace, however, could prevail on 


Her husband, I believe . 
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her to open her mouth, till looking 
at her watch, she all of a sudden 
broke out into a loud whistle, crack- 
ing her fingers, and grinning at her 
husband with no little exultation.— 
This uncouth behaviour created no 
little astonishment among the guests, 
who were unacquainted with its ori- 
gin. At last madam exclaimed, 
‘“There’s the secret for you: a 
woman may be a freemason you 
see; and you shall make me one in 
spite of your teeth.” ‘A woman 
may not,” rejoined the husband, 
“ seeing upon every trivial sina 
she is inclined to blab.” An exp 
nation followed, attended witha loud 
laugh, which when madam found it 
was at her own expense, she with- 
drew from the table under the great- 
est mortification. 
—p>—- 
VALUE OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The best purposes of life in civil 
society, have led men to such asso- 
ciations. The mysteries of Greece 
gave freedom to the spirit even of a 
philosopher in the days of ancient 
liberty. Rome consented to accept 
the gift. Roman citizenship gave a 
rich value to association in civil so- 


-ciety ; and the religious orders sup- 


ported the cause of the church, by 
extending the same idea to the 
Christian religion. The Jesuits made 
the bold experiment of its power, 
with unexampled success, and might 
have continued in glory, had they 
not been perverted by private ambi- 
tion. Masons have nut made abold- 
er, but safer experiment. Without 
regard to forms of government, or 
private opinions, it embraces every 
where what is happy for man, upon 
the laws of his own constitution. It 
puts that asa law, which is found 
convenient ; it takes up so much of 
the character of man, as agrees with 
his first duties. It was thus the old 
Abbe St. Pierre gave the elements of 
his project for a perpetual peace. It 
is thus Kent, in the same design, 
proposes to restore confidence among 
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mankind. Our principles are the 
sober theory of human nature, which 
must bless the world. 

Happy then must we be in our an- 
cient institution. Its objectis to find 
a home, wherever man is to be found. 
It bids every brother take the lessons 
of his duty from his heart. There is 
no obligation of gratitude, but go 
and do likewise. It is man it loves; 
and with God it unites to bless him in 
every clime. 

aii 


SECRETS OF MASONRY. 


It has been hinted by some insi- 
dious and malevolent characters, who 
are excluded {rom the secrets of free- 
masonry, that, therefore, such: socie- 
ty cannot be good. “If,” say they, 
“their meetings be for the promo- 
tion of probity and virtue, why are 
there so many secrets ?” Nothing 
but what is mischievous, they think, 
is ever concealed. : 

The philosophers of old informed 
us, that to be secret (or silent) was 
to be wise. None but fools babble; 
wise men keep theircounsel. This 
is surely verified in the present times ; 
and Iam certain, if the world had 
been acquainted with the mysteries 
of freemasonry, notwithstanding the 
many excellencies it possesses, it 
would not have been in existence 
now ; for, seeing that by secrecy, 
friendship is proved, so by secrecy 
friends are united. It is the chain 
which unites our hearts and affec- 
tions; and without which there can 
be no honour. . When friends part, 
they should faithfully lock up in 
their hearts Gach other’s secrets, and 
exchange keys. 

But why is it supposed that secrets 
imply some mischieVous or unwor- 
thy designs ? Are there not secrets 
in every family ? and why not in a 
society? Does not a member there- 
by feel himself secure ? and is not 
he, through this decorum , enabled 
to relate any secret misfortune which 
he would be very loth to advertise 
the public of ? Secrecy is the union 


of hearts; and the more important 
the secrets, the greater is his confi- 
dence who imparts them; the 
greater his honour who preserves 
them. 

The utility of having secrets in a 
society is to prove by secrecy, that 
the members thereof are men of 
probity, truth, and honour ; who can 
withstand all inducements to viola- 
tion of a trust, and prove themselves 
above deceit, and too strong for 
temptation. 

We are told that there are secrets 
above. Many of the divine deter- 
minations no man knoweth, not even 
the angels whick are in Heaven ; 
and seeing that we are enjoined to 
be secret even in charity, there is, to 
use a common phrase, much virtue 
in secrecy. Why then attribute to 
the arcana of freemasonry aught that 
is improper or unjust, when the most 
noble of all virtues, charity, may, for 


those secrets ? ; 

In order to prove the utility of se- 
crecy, I shall here delineate two 
characters which form a perfect con- 
trast: Tom Tattle and Jack Wary. 
Tom is a wild, unthinking fellow, 
so much addicted to loquacity, that, 
if intrusted with a secret, he would 
die, if he did not tellit immediately. 
Indeed, Tom Tattle could never 
keep his own secrets: the conse- 
quences of such imprudence have 
frequently been fatal. He once lost 
a place by too freely and unguard- 
edly communicating his intention, 
and the source of his interest, by 
which means he was supplanted.— 
Another time he lost a mistress by 
expatiating upon her charms, and 


lady, and poor Tom was again sup- 
planted! This imprudent confi- 
dence has likewise subjected him to 
much ridicule; his disappointments 
being always the more mortifying, 
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discovering that she had a fortume._«.... 
Such attractions induced one of 4 
many to whom he imparted this same: 
cret, to become acquainted with the"? -- 
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ceeded with five minutes’ whistling. 
which done they were at liberty to 
employ the remaining fifty minutes 
according to their pleasure. 

Some short time before supper, a 
disagreement took place between 
this loving pair. As far as ¥ could 
understand, our company was in- 
convenient: to the lady, who wished 
to have had this day entirely devo- 
ted to domestic business ; but our 
brother, who was always happy to 
entertain his friends, wasthus dispo- 
sed to-night, and determined that 
the washing, or any thing else, 
should be deferred, rather than his 
company should be sent supperless 
away. However, the lady’s displea- 
sure was evident; particularly as 
her husband not only insisted, that 
a supper should be provided, but 
that she should also preside as usua! 
at table. This added to her chagrin; 
and she assured her husband, that 
he should heartily repent it. 

When supper was brought on the 
table, she endeavoured, but in vain, 
to disguise her anger: the hypocri- 
tical smile always betrays itself.— 
Our friend was oue of those prudent 
husbands who always leave their 
wives when angered, to come to 
themselves: thus it was to-night ; 
and we, in compliment to our bro- 


ther, took no notice of her discon-. 


tent. When the cloth was removed, 
and the wine placed on the table, the 
lady began to talk, this being what 
she was very fond of. However, 
upon the clock’s striking, she was 
suddenly struck dumb: we drank 
her health: no reply. Her hus- 
band spoke to her—in vain. We 
enquired if any thing was the mat- 
ter; but to no purpose: her taci- 
turnity continued to our great aston- 
ishment. 
began to suspect her design, as he 
pretended uneasiness, and was every 
now and then crying to her :— 
‘Molly, you had better speak ; 
don’t make a fool of yourself.” No 
menace, however, could prevail on 


Her husband, I believe . 
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her to open her mouth, till looking 
at her watch, she all of a sudden 
broke out into a loud whistle, crack- 
ing her fingers, and grinning at her 
husband with no little exultation.— 
This uncouth behaviour created no 
little astonishment among the guests, 
who were unacquainted with its ori- 
gin. At last madam exclaimed, 
“'There’s the secret for you: a 
woman may be a freemason you 
see; and you shall make me one in 
spite of your teeth.” ‘A woman 
may not,” rejoined the husband, 
“ seeing upon every trivial occasion 
she is inclined to blab.” An expla- 
nation followed, attended with aloud 
laugh, which when madam found it 
was at her own expense, she with- 
drew from the table under the great- 
est mortification. 
—_<G-— 
VALUE OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


The best purposes of life in civil 
society, have led men to such asso- 
ciations. The mysteries of Greece 
gave freedoin to the spirit even of a 
philosopher in the days of ancient 
liberty. Rome consented to accept 
the gift. Roman citizenship gave a 
rich value to association in civil so- 
ciety ; and the religious orders sup- 
ported the cause of the church, by 
extending the same idea to the 
Christian religion. The Jesuits made 
the bold experiment of its power, 
with unexampled success, and might 
have continued in glory, had they 
not been perverted by private ambi- 
tion. Masons have nut made a bold- 
er, but safer experiment. Without 
regard to forms of government, or 
private opinions, it embraces every 
where what is happy for man, upon 
the laws of his own constitution. It 
puts that asa law, which is found 
convenient ; it takes up so much of 
the character of man, as agrees with 
his first duties. It was thus the old 
Abbe St. Pierre gave the elements of 
his project for a perpetual peace. It 
is thus Kent, in the same design, 
proposes to restore confidence among 
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mankind. Our principles are the 
sober theory of human nature, which 
must bless the world. 

Happy then must we be in our an- 
cient institution. Its objectis to find 
a home, wherever manisto be found. 
It bids every brother take the lessons 
of his duty from his heart. There is 
no obligation of gratitude, but go 
and do likewise. It is man it loves; 
and with God it unites to bless him in 
every clime. 

—p-— 


SECRETS OF MASONRY. 


It has been hinted by some insi- 
dious and malevolent characters, who 
are excluded from the secrets of free- 
masonry, that, therefore, such: socie- 
ty cannot be good. “If,” say they, 
“their meetings be for the promo- 
tion of probity and virtue. why are 
there so many secrets ?” Nothing 
but what is mischievous, they think, 
is ever concealed. | 

The philosophers of old informed 
us, that to be secret (or silent) was 
to be wise. None but fools babble; 
wise men keep theircounsel. This 
is surely verified in the present tumes ; 
and Iam certain, if the world had 
been acquainted with the mysteries 
of freemasonry, notwithstanding the 
many excellencies it possesses, it 
would not have been in existence 
now ; for, seeing that by secrecy, 
friendship is proved, so by secrecy 
friends are united. It is the chain 
which unites our hearts and affec- 
tions; and avithout which there can 
be no honour. _ When friends part, 
they should faithfully lock up in 
their hearts &ach other’s secrets, and 
exchange keys. 

But why is it supposed that secrets 
imply some mischieVous or unwor- 
thy designs ? Are there not secrets 
in every family ? and why not in a 
society? Does not a member there- 
by feel himself secure ? and is not 
he, through this decorum , enabled 
to relate any secret misfortune which 
he would be very loth to advertise 
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of hearts; and the more important 
the secrets, the greater is his confi- 
dence who imparts them; the 
greater his honour who preserves 
them. 
The utility of having secrets in a S|) 
society is to prove by secrecy, that = 
the members thereof are men of 
probity, truth, and honour ; who can 
withstand all inducements to viola- 
tion of a trust, and prove themselves 
above deceit, and too strong for 
temptation. 
We are told that there are secrets 
above. Many of the divine deter- 
minations no man knoweth, not even 
the angels whick are in Heaven ; 
and seeing that we are enjoined to 
be secret even in charity, there is, to 
use a common phrase, much virtue 
in secrecy. Why then attribute to 
the arcana of freemasonry aught that 
is improper or unjust, whenthe most 
noble of all virtues, charity, may, for 
aught they know, be includedamong > 
those secrets ? 
In order to prove the utility of se- 
crecy, I shall here delineate two 
characters which form a perfect con- 
trast: Tom Tattle and Jack Wary. 

| Tom is a wild, unthinking fellow, 
so much addicted to loquacity, that, 
if intrusted with a secret, he would 
- if he did not tellit immediately. 

ndeed, Tom Tattle could never 
keep his own secrets: the conse- 
quences of such imprudence have 
frequently been fatal. He once lost 

a place by too freely and unguard- 

edly communicating his intention, 

and the source of his interest, by 

which means he was supplanted.— 
Another time he lost a mistress by 
expatiating upon her charms, and 
discovering that she had a fortune._.... 
Such attractions induced one of ng Ps 
many to whom he imparted this same* — 
cret, to become acquainted with the ‘> -- 
lady, and poor Tom was again sup- 
planted! This imprudent confi- 

dence has likewise subjected him to 

much ridicule; his disappointments 
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‘will never be able to keep a secret. 
.. Noso with Jack Wary. He is so 


“ly. No one knows how much he 
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as they were consequently known to 
his friends, who, according to cus- 
tom, forbore not to deride the man 
who could not besilent till he had an 
occasion to speak. Misfortunes are 
rendered double by becoming pub- 
lic. Thus itis with Tom Tattle ; he 
goes to every one to let them know 
that he intends to wait on my lord 
to-morrow to ask such afavour. To- 
morrow comes; and he isobliged to 
confess his lordship refused him.— 
Whenever any one, according toth 

usual phrase,and asa prelude to some 
discovery, says, CAN YOU BE SECRET? 
the question hurts his pride, and he 
promises to be as silent as the grave ; 
but his tongue, like the tombstone, 
tells every passer-by what the con- 











tents are. This has brought poor 


Tom into many scrapes ;: hé has |}-prince. 


been obliged to fight several duels ; 
but, till shot through the head, he 


exceedingly cautious and reserved, 
that all his actions are to himself on- 


owes, or how much is due to him ; 
yet Jack can be communicative at 
times ; itis not, however, to Tom 
Tattle that he would impart any of 
his secrets, but to one of his own 
stamp, who can be equally prudent 
and reserved. 

Such is the character of Jack, that 
his friendship is universally courted. 
fe is never involved in any quarrel ; 
he never offends ; he never breaks 
his word ; and, as he troubles noone 
with his own affairs, of course he es- 
capes all the sarcastic rubs of his 
neighbours. Notwithstanding, Jack 
can be on some occasion inquisitive ; 
he will be curious when he means to 
be of service, and officious when 
anxious to perform the task of 
friendship. In this instance, curio- 
sity is laudable, though for the most 


These two characters were pro-_ 
posed to a lodge for admission— 








Tom, as it may be naturally concia- | 


ded, was rejected ; while Jack, on 
account of his well-known prudence 
and integrity, was inmediately ad- 
mitted : he soon arpived to the ho- 
nour of becoming*master, and met 
with the wgrut approbation of his 
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“AHIMAN REZON. 4 
The Ahiman Rezon is a codé of 
iws, which has existed from time im- 
memorial, forthe government of the 
craft, and is usually denominated the 
Book of Constitutions. The word 
Ahiman signifies “a brother prepa- 
red, or brother of the right hand.” 
The word Aji is, literally translated, 
the “brother of the Lord.” Rezon 
implies either lean, small, secret, or 
These words, well known to 
the fraternity, were in use in the days 
of our illustrious grand master Solo- 
mon; and have descended, among 
many other things, to the present 
fraternity of Freeand Accepted Ma- 
sons. 

Since the grand convocation at 
York, when these regulations were 
systematized, every grand lodge has 
the inherent right of forming an ad- 
ditional code for the better preserva- 
tion of the lodges immediately under 
its jurisdiction. The ancient land- 
marks, however, including the primi- 
tive Ahiman Rezon, are preserved 
unimpaired. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


When Raleigh (sentenced to death 
by the contemptible James) was upon 
the scaffold, he desired the spectators 
to join with him in prayer to God, 
“whom,” said he, “I have most 
grievously offended, being a man of 
vanity, who have lived a sinful life in 
il] sinful callings—for I have been a 
soldier, a captain, a sea-captain, and 
a courtier, which are all courses of 
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wickedness and vice.” Having put 
off his doublet and gown, he desired 
the executioner to show his axe.---- 
This not being done readily, he. said, 
“J prithee let me seeit. Dost thou 
think that I am afraid of it ?”? Upon 
which it was handed to-him. He 
felt the edge of it, and smilingly ob- 
served to the Sheriff, “ This isa sharp 
medicine ; but it is a physician that 
will cure all diseases.” Being asked 
which way he would lay himself on 
the block, he replied, “ So that the 
heart be right, it is no matter which 
way the head lieth.” And on the 
signal being given by himself, the ex- 
ecutioner beheaded him in two blows, 
his body never shrinking nor moving. 
Lady Raleigh procured his head, and 
kept it by her seventeen years; and 
his son Carew afterwards preserved it 
with equal care and affection Before 
his condemnation, he had repeatedly 
said, he had rather die in the way he 
did, than by a burning fever ; and on 
the scaffold he seemed as free from 
all apprehensions, as if he had been 
a spectator and not the sufierer-—nei- 
ther voice nor countenance failing 
him. | 
—j>— 


THE FLOATING BEACON. 
(Concluded from page 110. ) 


Next day, while I was walking the 
deck, and anxiously surveying the 
expanse of ocean around, Anger- 
stoff requested me to come down to 
the cabin. I obeved his summons, 
and found him there. He gave me 
a book, saying it was very entertain- 
ing, and would serve to amuse me 
during my idle hours; and then 
went above, shutting the doors care- 
fully behind him. I was struck with 
his behaviour, but felt no alarm, for 
Marietta sat at work near ine, appa- 
rently unconscious of what had pass- 
ed. Ibegan to peruse the volume I 
held in my hand, and found it so in- 
teresting that I paid little attention to 
any thing else, till the dashing of oa:: 
struck my ear. I sprung from my 








chair, with the intention of hastening 
upon deck, but Marietta stopped me, 
saying, “It isofno use. The gang- 
way doors are fastened.” Notwith- 
standing this information, I made an 
attempt to open them, but could not 
succeed. I was now convinced, by 
the percussion against the vessel, 
that a boat lay alongside, and I heard 
a strange voice addressing Anger- 
stoff. Fired with the idea of deli- 
verance, I leaped upon a table which 
stood in the middle of the cabin, and 
tifed to push off the sky-light, but 
was suddenly stunned by a violent 
blow on the back of my head. I 
staggered back and looked round.— 
Marietta stood close behind me, 
brandishing an axe, as if in the act 
of repeating the stroke. Her face 
was flushed with rage, and, having 
seized my arm, she cried, “ Come 
down, instantly, accursed villain !— 
I know you want to betray us; but 
may we all go to the bottom if you 
find a chance of doing so.” I strug- 
gled to free myself from her grasp, 
but, being in a state of dizziness and 
confusion, I was unable to effect this, 
and she soon pulled me to the 
ground. At that moment, Anger- 
stoff hurriedly entered the cabin, ex- 
claiming, “ What noise is this P— 
Oh, just as lexpected! Has that 
devil—that spy—been trying to get 
above boards Why haven’t I the 
heart to despatch him atonce? But 
there’s no time now. The people 
are waiting—Marietta, come and 
lend a hand.” They now forced me 
down upon the flooryand bound me 
to an iron ring that was fixed in it. 
This being done, Angerstoff direct- 
ed his female accomplice to prevent 
me from speaking, and went upon 
deck again. 

While in this state of bondage, I 
heard distinctly all that passed with- 
out. Some one asked Angerstoff 
how Morvalden did. “ Well, quite 
well,” replied the former; ‘ but 
he’s below, and so sick that he 
can’t see any person.” “ Strange 
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enough,” said the first speaker, 
laughing. “Ishe ill and in good 
health at the same time? He had 
as well be overboard as in that con- 
dition.”  Qverboard !” repeated 
Angerstoff, “ what ?>—how do you 
mean ?—all false !—but listen to 
me. Are there any news stirring 
ashore?” “Why,” said the stran- 
ger, “the chief talk there just now 
is about: a curious thing that hap- 
pened this morning. A dead man 
was found upon the beach, and they 
suspect, from the wounds on his bo- 
dy, that he hasn’t got fair play.— 
They are making a great noise about 
it, and government means to send 
out a boat with an officer on board, 
who is to visit all the shipping round 
this, that he may ascertain if any of 
them has lost a man lately. ’Tis a 
dark business ; but they'll get to the 
bottom of it, I warrant ye. Why 
you look as pale as if you knew more 
about this matter than you choose to 
tell.” “‘ No, no, no,” returned An- 
gerstoff, I never heard of a murder, 
but I think ofa friend of mine who---- 
but I won’t detain you, for the sea is 
getting up. We'll have a blowy 
night, I’m afraid.” “ So you don’t 
want any fish to-day °” cried the 
stranger. “Then I’ll be off-—-Good 
morning, good morning. I suppose 
you'll have the government boat 
alongside by and bye.” I now heard 
the sound of oars, and supposed 
from the conversation having ceased, 
that the fisherman had departed. 
Angerstoff came down to the cabin 
soon after, and released me without 
speaking a word. 

Marietta then approached him. 
and taking hold of his arm, said, “Do 
you believe what that man has told 
you.” “ Yes, by the eternal hell !” 
cried he vehemently ; “ I suspect I 
will find the truth of it soon enough.” 
“© My God ! exclaimed she, “ what 
is to become of us? How dreadful ! 
We are chained here, and cannot es- 
cape.” “Escape what?” inter- 
rupted Angerstoff; “ girl you have 
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lost your senses. Why should we 
fear the officers of justice? Keep 
a guard over your tongue.” “Oh,” 
returned Marietta, “ I talk without 
thinking, or understanding my own 
words ; but come upon deck, and 
let me ‘speak with you there.” They 
now went up the gangway stairs to- 
gether, and continned in deep con- 
versation for some time. 

Angerstoff gradually became more 
agitated as the day advanced. He 
watched upon deck almost without 
intermission, and seemed irresolute 
what to do ; sometimes sitting down 
composedly, and at other times hur- 
rying backwards and forwards, with 
clenched hands and bloodless cheeks. 
The wind blew pretty fresh from the 
Shore, and there was a heavy swell ; 
and I supposed, from the anxious 
looks with which he contemplated 
the sky, that he hoped the threaten- 
ing aspect of the weather would pre- 
vent the government boat from put- 
ting out.to sea. He kept his glass 
constantly in his hand. and surveyed 
the ocean through it in all directions. 

At length he suddenly dashed the 
instrument ey, and exclaimed, 
‘¢God help us! they are coming 
now !” Marietta, on hearing this, 
ran wildly towards him, and put her 
hands in his, but he pushed her to 
one side, and began to pace the 
deck, apparently in deep thought. 
After a little time, he started and 
cried, “I have it now !—-Its the on- 
ly plan—-I’ll manage the business— 


| yes, yes—-I’ll cut the cables, and off 


we'll go---that’s settled *” He then 
seized an axe, and first divided the 
hawser at the bows, and afterwards 
the one attached to her stern. 

The vessel immediately began to 
drifi away, and having no helm or 
sails to steady her, rolled with such 
violence that I was dashed from side 
to side several times. She often 
swung over so much that I thought 
she would not regain the upright po- 
sition, and Angerstoff all the while 








unconsciously strengthened this be- 
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lief by exclaiming, “ She will cap- 
size !- shift the ballast or we must go 
to the bottom!” In the midst of 
this I kept my station upon deck, in- 
tently watching the boat, which was 
I waited 
in fearful expectation, thinking, that 
every new wave against which we 
were impelled would burst upon our 
vessel and overwhelm us, while our 
pursuers were too far off to afford 
any assistance. The idea of perish- 
ing when on the point of being sa- 
ved, was inexpressibly agonizing. 

As the day advanced, the hopes I 
had entertained of the boat making 
up with us gradually diminished. 
The wind blew violently, and we 
drifted along at a rapid rate, and the 
weather grew so hazy that our pur- 
suers soon became _ undistinguish- 
able. Marietta and Angerstoff ap- 
peared to be stupified with terror. | 
They stood motionless,holding firm- 
ly by the bulwarks of the vessel ; 
and though the waves frequently 
broke over the deck, and rushed 
down the gangway, they did not of- 
fer to shut the companion door, 
which would have remained open, 
had not I closed it. The tempest, 
gloom, and danger, that thickened 
around us, neither elicited from them 
any expressions of mutual -regard, 
nor seemed to produce the slightest 
sympathetic emotion in their bo- 
soms. They gazed sternly at each 
other and at me, and every time that 
the vessel rolled, clung with convul- 
sive eagerness to whatever lay with- 
in their reach. 

About sunset our attention was at- 
tracted by a dreadful roaring, which 
evidently did not proceed from the 
waves around us; but the atmos- 
phere being very hazy, we were un- 
able to ascertain the cause of it, for 
along time. At length we distin- 
guished a range of high cliffs,against 
which the sea beat with terrible fu- 
ry. Whenever the surge broke upon 
them, large jets of foam started up 








fo.a great height, and flashed angri- |} 


ly over their black and rugged sur- 
faces, while the wind moaned and 
whistled with fearful caprice among 
the projecting points of rock. A 
dense mist covered the upper part 
of the cliffs, and prevented us from 
seeing if there were any houses upon 
their summits, though this point ap- 
peared of little importance, for we 
drifted towards the shore so fast that 
immediate death seemed inevitable. 

We soon felt our vessel bound 
twice against the sand, and, in a lit- 
tle time after, a heavy sea carried 
her-up the beach, where she remain- 
ed jimbedded, and hard a-ground. 
During the ebb of the waves there 
was not more than two feet of water 
round her bows. I immediately 
perceived this, and watching a fa- 
vourable opportunity, swung myself 
down to the beach, by means of 
part of the cable that projected 
through the hawse-hole. I began 
to run towards the cliffs, the moment 
my feet touched the ground, and 
Angerstoff attempted to follow me, 
that he might prevent my escape ; 
but while in the act of descending 
from the vessel, the sea. flowed in 
with such violence, that he was obli- 
ged to spring on board again to save 
himself from being overwhelmed by 
its waters. 

I hurried on and began to climb 
up the rocks, which were very steep 
and slippery; but I soon grew 
breathless from fatigue, and found it 
necessary to stop. It was now almost 
dark, and when I looked around, I 
neither saw any thing distinctly, nor 
could form the least idea how far I 
had still to ascend before I reached 
the top of the cliffs. I knew not 
which way to turn my steps, and re- 
mained irresolute, till the barkin g o 
a dog faintly struck my ear; I joy- 
fully followed the sound, and after 
an hour of perilous exertion, discov- 
ered a light at some distance, which 
I soon found to proceed from the 
window of a small hut. 

After J had knocked repeatedly, 
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the door was opened by an old man, 


with a lamp in his hand. He started 
back on seeing me, for my dress was 
wet and disordered, my face and 
hands had been wounded while 
scrambling among the rocks, and 
fatigue and terror had given mea 
wan and agitated look. I entered 
the house, the inmates of which 
were a woman and a boy; and hav- 
ing seated myself near the fire, rela- 
ted to my host all that had occurred 
on board the floating beacon, and 
then requested him to accompany 
me down to the beach, that we 
might search for Angerstoff and 
Marietta. ‘“ No, no,” cried he, 
“ that is impossible. Hear how the 
storm rages! Worlds would not 
induce me to have any communica- 
tion with murderers. It would be 
impious to attempt iton such anight 
as this. The Almighty is surely 
punishing them now! Come here, 
and look out.” 

‘I followed him to the door, but the 
moment he opened it, the wind ex- 
tinguished the lamp. Total dark- 
ness prevailed without, and a chaos 
of rushing, bursting, and moaning 
sounds, swelled upon the ear with 
irregular loudness. The blast swept 
round the hut in violent eddyings, 
and we felt the chilly spray of the 
sea driving upon our faces at inter- 
vals. Ishuddered, and the old man 
closed the door, and then resumed 
his seat near the fire. 

My entertainer made a bed for me 
upon the floor, but the noise of the 
tempest, and the anxiety I felt about 
the fate of Angerstoff and Marietta 
kept me awake the greater part of 
the night. Soon after dawn my host 
accompanied me down to the beach. 
We found the wreck of the floating 
beacon, but were unable to discover 
any traces of the guilty pair whom I 
had left on board of it. 


—<g>-— 


I do not believe, says Carpentier, 
that those who are unintelligible, are 
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very intelligent. Quintillian has just 
ly observed, that the obscurity of 
writer is generally in proportion te 
his incapacity.—Dem. Press. 
—~<j>—— 
GOSSIPPING, 


A DIALOGUE FROM LIFE. 


Mrs. L. Ah! Mrs. B. Tam glad? 


to see you. 
ma’am ? 
Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, not ver 

well. Ihave had a cold for several 
days. Last Thursday night I went 
t) pay a visit to our new neighbour, 
and didn’t put on a shawl: you 
know the weather was quite cool, 


How do you do, 


and Mr. B. advised meto put on one; 


but I says to him, says I 





Mrs. L. O, ma’am, did you know | 


Sammy Wiffet is going to be mar- 
ried to his rich cousin at last? IT al- 7 


ways told you it would be a match. 


The family, I knew, would never let ; 
|} such a fine fortune go out of it. I/ 


am told they are going to liveat her 
fathes’s on the North River. I pity 
her, poor thing, for that. The old 
lady, I understand, has not the best 
temper inthe world. Besides, I am 


told, she is not heartily for the ~ 
She thinks the girl and boy | 


match. 
are too young for marriage; and, 
pon my word, | think so too. Ido 


assure you she is no more than fif- — 
teen ; and he, I can’t tell his age ex- | 
actly, but I remember he was born © 
about the time of my Jemmy’s mar- © 


riage ; and that is, let me see, next 
November will be pray, 
(looking out at the window) whose 
coach is that ? 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, I don’t 
know ; some upstart’s, I dare say ; 
but my cold’s so distressing, and I 
have not been out of the house these 
five days, and havn’t seen a soul at 
home, and just run over to have a 
little chat with you, though Mr. B. 
was much against my going out till I 
am quite recovered. ‘ If you must 
go,’ says he, ‘ be sure to put on a 
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@ of it, let me ask you if you’ve heard 
> whether the Calthorpes are going to 
@ stay in their house this year? I’m 
@ told they’re going to give it up, and 
@ going to live in the country : busi- 
@ ness is so dull, and Mrs. Caithorpe’s 
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shawl.” So I says to Betty, “ Bet- I’m afraid,” says I, “this shocking 
ty,” says I, “do run up to my room cold will settle on my lungs.” This 
an _—_—”" | was oh Friday night about dusk ; and 

Mrs. L. Ah, ma’am, now I think J just as I was speaking, who should 
go by but the doctor himself. So 
my husband called him in, and so— | 

Mrs. L. Ah, ma’am, that puts me 
in mind of something I wanted to 
ask you. I’m told Dr. Bolus is real- 
ly engaged to the widow Waddle, 
and that they’re to be married ve 
shortly. The widow, I eadinmaal 
has a pretty snug estate, and no 
children, and the doctor’s practice, 
they tell me, is lessening every day, 
since that unfortunate mistake of his 
with Polly Pepperill’s child. I sup- 
_ you’ve heard of this story.— 

he poor child was drooping for 
some time, and the doctor was called, 
and he said it was the meazles, and 
that no time wasn’t to be lost; and 
he physick’d and physick’d till the 
poor child actually died. "Twas a 
sad mistake indeed, of the doctor’s. 
I’m told the family was very angry, 
and the doctor hasn’t held up his 
head since. It’s high time the doctor 
was married, if he means to be at 
all ; though, for my part, Ican’t say 
I’m over-fond of late marriages.— 
What do you think, ma’am ? 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, I must 
needs say I don’t like them at all. I 
was married myself at seventeen, 
and I’m sure I have no reason in the 
world to repent that I was married so 
early. Mr. B. was four years older 
than I was; but twenty-one, you 
know, ma’am, is quite young for a 
man: and Mr. B. was in a good way 
of business to niaintain a family : 
and, to be sure, we’ve had a family 
to maintain; for Mr. B’s. sisters 
were dependent on him. They lived 
at our house till they were married. 
When Jemmy Mather courted Patty, 
who was the last, I was heartily giad ; 
for you can’t think, ma’am, how dis- 
agreeable it is to have many mis- 
tresses in a family. When the wed- 
ding was fixed, “I’m sure,” says I 
to Mr. B. “ ’mglad on’t. The poor 

































health is so bad, and their young 


resolve to go into the country. So 
they give out; but I understand the 
true reason is, Mr. Calthorpe’s af- 
fairs. But I beg you'll not mention 
this again: as coming from me ; it’s 
mere report, and I dare say an’ttrue ; 
but I just tell you what I’ve heard : 
it was whispered to me asa great se- 
cret, by Mrs. Pry, who told me not 
to mention it to any body, and I 
wouldn’t, except to a particular 
friend who will keep it to herself. 
Mr. Calthorpe’s affairs are quite de- 
ranged, and he leaves town to pre- 
vent his ruin ; and that, I think, is 
quite prudent. To be sure, he’s 
lived in too high a style since his 
marriage. His wife had no fortune; 
he married her a poor ga’al, an or- 
phan, poor thing, and living altoge- 
ther on her aunt, who brought her 
up. Pray, ma’am, have you heard 
any thing of their affairs ? 

Mrs. B. Why, ina’am, now you 
put me in mind ; I think I did hear 
something of these folks. A gentle- 
man, a relation of my husband’s, a 
Mr. , I declare I’ve forgot his 
name, a tall, portly man. Mr. B. 
invited him to dine with us on Sun- 
day, and told me his name. The 
day before, he says to me, says he, 
Let’s have something nice to-mor- 
row, for I’ve asked Mr. Ss 
can’t think of his name ; I wonder 
I’m so forgetful ; but my cold’s so 
troublesome that I don’t remember 
nothing. I wanted to take advice, 
but Mr. B. laughed me out of it.— 
“ Wouldn’t it be as well,” says I, 
my dear, to send for Dr. Bolus? 
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girl will get a husband at last,” says 
[, — that’s what she’s wanted,” | 
says I, “a long time.” Patty was | ight gem'd the starry sone: 
quite too fine a lady for me; and | — = 


she greatly imposed upon her bro- | The morning Star less lacid still, 


ther’s goodnature. She used to|)”* prem oe og 


teaze him for tickets to the play, | While twice ten thousand worlds of light 
and the assemblies. One night we | Wide round the gloom of ancient vight 
made up a part | Shed Wisdom’s mildest ray. 


Mrs. L. Ah, ma’am, now you | « Let these be signs!” Jzmovan sald; 
talk of maiden sisters, what, I won- | From pole to pole the signs were spread, 
der, will become of Betsey Bolus, if}} And Morrats bade them hail ! 
he marries? I am told she’s no || £ot Wisdom, Love, and Power shall be 


| . 
friend to the match. The widow, I| ins “sae we ee oe ge ‘om 
understand, made it acondition with | | 
the doctor, that Betsey should live | — 
somewhere else. She is quite of WIER’S CAVE. 
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your opinion, that one mistress in a | 
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Beam'd from his radiant throne ; 
The Moon was rob’d in silver rays, 
And mild reflecting solar blaze ; 





























tell me, is a little of the old maid in | 
her temper : peevish as the deuce ; | 
always quarrelling with the maids. | 
Thedoctor can’t keep a servant more | 
thana month. The girl who lives 
with me lived with them some time, | 
and tells odd stories of Miss Betsey’s | 
peevishness. | 

Mrs. B. O dear! it’s clouded up, 
I see. It looks very like for rain. | 
I must run home before it wets, or I | 
shall only increase my cold. Mr. 
B. made me promise to come home 
if there was the least sign of rain ; 
so, good night, ma’am. Pray come 
over soon ; it’s a long time since 
you’ve called, and I hope you'll come 





family is enough. And Betsey, they | 
- & S 





| 
| 


1 





shortly. Good night. 1 
Mrs. L. La, ma’am, what’s your 
hurry? Dostay a little longer and | A 
take tea : it’s just coming in. -\ \ 
Mrs. B. Can’t, indeed, ma’am. 
Good night, good night. 
The following description of 
cave in Augusta county, Virginia, is 
HYMN. , . 
. given by general Catvin Jones, in 
iasinteiieedionveauigeata,” a letter toa gentleman in North-Ca- 
Confusion, darkness fled ; rolina, from whom it was communi- 





While from the deep, the void profound, 
Celestial splendours shone around 


cated to the editor of the Raleigh 


And new-born beauties spread. Star, for publication. To those of 
Up rose the Sun in cloudless light, = Teaders who have not seen it, 
Aud at meridian strength and height particularly that part of them who 
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are delighted in the research for 
the hidden curiosities of nature, and 
a display of the wonders of the Great 
Architect of the Universe, it will be 
peculiarly interesting ; and those who 
have had the pleasure of perusing it 
before, will undoubtedly consider it 
worthy of a more permanent preser- 
vation than it could receive in the 
columns of a common newspaper. 
The wood cut at the head, was en- 
graved for the Masonic Register, by 
the artist Lansinc, 146 Cherry- 
street, New-York. 


My Dear Sir, 


Detained here (for this day at 
least) by a rain, I will occupy a part 
of the leisure it allows, by an endea- 
vour to make you participate in 
some degree in the pleasures my 
tour has afforded me; and as I 
know the interest you take in the 
rude, but bold workmanship of na- 
ture, I will give you an account, 
though a brief and imperfect one, of 
a place very little known, where she 
has made some of her happiest ef- 
forts. 

Since my last from Winchester, I 
have visited the Caves in Augusta, 
and the Natural bridge in the county 
to which it has givenname. The 
former exceeded, but the latter did 
not equal my expectations. I saw 
the bridge, I presume, under circum- 
stances that were not favourable to 
the emotions of the sublime. I had 
a little before seen the grand, ro- 
mantic scenery at, and around Hur 
per’s Ferry, where the Potomac 
passes through the Blue Ridge. 1 
had just beheld the wonderous sub- 
terranean palaces in Augusta ; every 
step, as I advanced up the rich and 
beautiful valley of Shenandoah, 
bounded on one side by the Blue 
Ridge, and-on the other by the 
North Mountains, presented objects 
calculated to keep the sublime emo- 
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tions in a constant state of excite- 
ment. Besides, my expectations 
concerning the bridge, were too 
highly raised by Mr. Jefferson’s 
splendid and fanciful description of 
it. When I saw it I felt disappoint- 
ed. I walked to the edge, and look- 
ed down without feeling terror.— 
I went below and looked up, and 
was notastonished. It indeed pos- 
sesses grandeur and sublimity ; but 
to my mind, Wier’s Cave is best 
worth the attention of the traveller. 
There every thing that the mind can 
conceive of the grand and beautiful, 
is realized. The bridge affords only 
two or three views—the cave a 
thousand. Nie citi 

In my progress up the valley, 
was setae x? Madison’s Cove by 
Mr. Jefferson’s description of it, but 
had much difficulty in obtaining di- 
rections where to find it, other than 
those obtained inthe Notes. Maps 
of Virginia I could no where meet 
with, though I made diligent inqui- 
ry, except the old one of Fry and 
Jeffreys, which T saw at Fravel’s in 
Woodstock ; so that it was not until 
I had arrived within 20 miles of the 
cave I could ascertain its place, and 
there [ learned for the first time that 
another Cave had recently been 
discovered near it, and so far sur- 
passing it in extent and grandeur, 
that Madison’s had ceased to be an 
object of curiosity. 

I found the caves to be in the N. 
E. corner of Augusta county, very 
near the Rockingham line, two miles 
from Port Republic, a little town at 
the confluence of the two branches 
of the Shenandoah,* a little out of 
the direct route from New Marketto 
Staunton, thirty miles from the for- 
mer, and seventeen from the latter 
place, increasing the distance be- 
tween them three or four miles, but 
more than compensating the travel- 


* Pronounced with a full accent 


on the first and last syllables, “‘ Shan- 
nondore.” 
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ler (putting other considerations out 
of the question) at this season of the 
year, by the superior quality of the 


‘road. This place may be visited 


from Charlottville, on the other side 
of the Blue Ridge, 32 miles distant, 
by a turnpike road through Brown’s 
gap. To Richmond is 120 miles. 
{ expect you would prefer the rout 
to Brown’s gap, as Monticello would 
then be in your way. 

The hill in which the caves are, 
presents a perpendicular front of 200 
feet in height to the south branch of 
the Shenandoah, looking northeast- 
erly towards the Blue Mountains, 
three miles distant beyond the river. 
Its front on the river is about half a 
mile, but spreading wider as it re- 
cedes, its height declines gradually 
back until it dissolves into the plain. 
Of Madison’s Cave I shall say but 
little, Mr. Jefferson’s description of 
it being ample. It derives its name 
from the father of the late bishop 
Madison, who resided near it; and 
who, when alive, was equally famed 
for his hospitality, his practical wit, 
(which lay more in his heels and 
fingers than in his head) and his 
convivial disposition. It has been 
known 60 or 70 years, but is now 
little visited as a curiosity. The 
earth in it affords Salt Petre in 
the proportion of from two to four 
Ibs. to the bushel; 2000 weight 
was manufactured here during the 
last two years. The earth when 
brought out, is at the mouth of the 
cave, put into a plank gutter which 
conducts it to the bank of the river 
at the bottom of the hill, where it is 
put into the tubs or vats mixed with 
wood ashes; water is passed through 
it, and this is evaporated toa salt by 
boiling. The lakes of water which 
are found at the extremity of the 
cave have been navigated by a boat, 
and thoroughly explored since Mr. 
Jefferson wrote. They are 30 or 
AQ feet deep, and bounded on the 
furthest extremity by rocks so 
abrupt, that a footing can ne where 


be had, limiting for the present 
further discoveries in that direction. 
l advised the proprietor to put fish 
into them, which he promised to do, 
so that visitants may probably in a 
few years add fishing to the enter- 
tainments afforded by the excursions. 

Madison’s Cave, as you know 
from Mr. Jefferson’s description, has 
its entrance about two-thirds of the 
way to the top of the hill, imme- 
diately over the river. The mouth 
of Wier’s Cave is parallel to it inthe 
same hill, two or three hundred 
yards further up the river. Madi- 
son’s Cave penetrates 125 yards, 
Wier’s 900. This last wasdiscover- 
ed in February, 1806, by the man 
whose name it bears, and this I pro- 
pose to give you some faint idea of 
by a description brief, and necessari- 
ly very imperfect. But to obviate 
its imperfections, and aid your com- 
prehension, I herewith give you the 
outlines of its course and apart- 
ments, incorrect no doubt, but, bear- 
ing some resemblance to what it 
would represent, and the best I am 
able to offer. The letters in the 
plan will be referred to in the course 
of our route. The index points to 
the entrance : the ayrows mark the 
descent in places where it is most 
considerable. 

The caveis solid limestone, some- 
times ascending, but more common- 
ly descending in its course, narrow 
and low at the entrance, but increas 
ing in height as you advance, until 
it becomes 80 or 90 feet high.— 
Water is constantly dropping from 
the arch and trickling down the sides, 
not in quantities sufficient to affect 
the lights, or incommode visitors. 
This forms stalactites of every pos- 
sible form, and every variety of beau- 
ty. Thecolours are for the most 
part white, but sometimes red, and 
occasionally variegated. It is not 
every where that stone is formed by 
this percolation of the water. Some- 
times it finds little basons formed to 








receive it, and again there are sinks 
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through which it falls and disap- 
pears. 

The entrance is closed by a door 
of two feet and a half, or three feet 
square. You grope through a nar- 
row passage until youreach the Anti- 
Chamber, (A) whose arch, 12 or 15 
feet high, is supported by pillars in 
the centre. On the left is a recess 
difficult to traverse, on account of the 
huge mishapen rocks which are eve- 
ry where thrown rudely about it.— 
From the Anti-Chamber you enter 
a narrow passage, creep in one place, 
and incline your body obliquely to 
the left, between two sheets of rock 
in another. Descending some hewn 
steps, and a wooden ladder, you 
come into Solomon’s Temple (B) ; 
on the left is a large fluted column 
called Solomon’s Pillar, and on the 
sides of the apartment are curtains 
descending in wave-like folds from 
the ceiling to the floor. The room 
is 25 feet high. A recess onthe left 
contains a fine basin of water, and is 
called the Bar Room. Ascending a 
ladder you find yourself on a steep 
narrow rock, from which you look 


back and see the various beauties of 


the Temple to great advantage.— 
By another ladder you descend into 
the Curtain Room, (C) which is pro- 
fusely ornamented with a great va- 
riety of beautiful drapery. There 
is such elegance and regularity in 
these ornaments, that, if seen in 
small detached parts, it would be 
difficult to persuade one that they 
were not works of art. The cur- 
tains usually descend from the arch 
to the floor on the sides of the cave, 
and are from 5 to 6 feet wide, and 
from 2 inches to half an inch thick- 
ness. They hang from six to 
twelve inches asunder, and are com- 
monly white and transparent. As 
the drapery in this apartment is the 
most remarkable, though it is found 
in every part of the cavern, it may 
be well now, once for all, to take a 
passing notice of two forms that most 
frequently occur in every part of the 
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cavern. The explorer will see the 
best examples of each in the Sofa 
and Gallery, presently to be men- 
tioned. At the upper edge of the 
valance where the depending part 
commences, ;there is a cordon run- 
ning round each. From this the 
curtain descends a foot or two, solid, 
but in the one indented by semi-cir- 
cular cavities about two incves in 
cord, parallel and exactly uniform 5 
in the other, instead of cavities there 
is precisely as much projection, and 
the proportions in both are as regu- 
lar and exact, as if they had been 
produced by the chiasel of the artist. 

The Tambourin or Music Room 
(D) is next. This abounds with 
stalactites similar to the curtains in 
the preceding rooms, but finer and 
more variously toned, and the room 
is better calculated for effect. These 
tones (produced by striking) are va- 
rious and good, and were the notes 
ascertained, which each would pro- 
duce, a skilful hand could draw mu- 
sic from them. You now ascenda 
a natural and well formed staircase, 
running across the passage with a 
row of banisters along it, of a proper 
height for the hand to reston; and 
then descending a ladder into the 
Ball Room, (E) which is 100 feet 
long, and the arch 15 to 20 feet 
high. The floor issmooth and level, 
and the sides ornamented with cur- 
tains, colonnades, and various re- 
semblances to household furniture. 
Betsy’s Sofa is remarkable here for 
its elegance and resemblance to art. 
The floor has evidently been lower- 
ed in time. Some of the columns 
are ruptured and dissevered in the 
middle of the shaft, and do not meet 
by some inches. Others have fallen 
and lie in ruins. 

The curious explorer now comes 
to the most straitened passage in the 
cavern, (F) and which was for some 
time the boundary of the discoveries 
init. The way, though enlarged 
beyond its original dimensions, is 
steep, narrow, and difficult. He 
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must creep on all-fours, and on ac- 
count of itsdescent must go back- 
wards. He is covered with mud, 
fatigued with his posture and exer- 
tions, and it is well if his head and 
back escape a rude contact with the 
rough stones above him. At length 
he regains his feet; looks back 
upon the narrow aperture by which 
he entered, reflects that he is almost 


a quarter of a mile from the regions 


of upper air, carries his candle with 
more steady hand, and feels himself 
entombed. Knowing that our cor- 
pulent acquaintance, Mrs. T———, 
had visited this cavern, I asked my 
guide if she passed these straits. He 
assured me that she did ; “ that she 
crept, and stumbled, and slid aiong 
like an otter, and got through with- 
out any sort of difficulty, and what 
was more,” he added, “ no woman 
ever yet stopped half way; they 
always went to the extremity.” 
Descending some steps hewn out 
of the rock, called Jacob’s Ladder, 
you enter the Vestibule, (G) the 
arch of which is about the same 
height as that of the Temple. On 
your left as you enter, a horizontal 
sheet of stone, a foot thick, and 20 
feet in diameter, projects from the 
side of the cave about midway be- 
tween the floor and the ceiling, call- 
ed Mary’s Gallery. This isa stri- 
king object from its rich ornaments. 
Connected with this Vestibule is the 
Saloon (H). Returning and enter- 
ing a passage on the left, Washing- 
ton’s Hall, (I) the grandest part of 
the cavern is open to your view.— 
You stand at the entrance; the 
guides go forward and arrange lights 
at certain distances. The long level 
floor rings beneath their tread.— 
you see them at a hundred paces 
distance, and hear their voices re- 
sounding from the arch that rises 
sublimely eighty feet over your head. 
Every drop of water that falls rings 
in your ears. On your right is a 
row of marble statues. In the cen- 
tre, before the entracce of Lady 

















Washington’s Drawing Room, is a 
statue of noble mein and fair propor- 
tions, in the habiliments of an an- 
cient Roman, called Washington’s. 
You gaze and listen in silent rapture. 
At length you are roused from the 
enchantments of the scene by being 
reminded by your guides, that you 
have still much to see. Lady Wash- 
ington’s Drawing Room, (K) is next 
visited ; a spacious and handsome 
apartment. Just within the room 
on the right, is a large Bureau on 
which many names are inscribed. 
I conformed to the general custom 
by engraving the initial letters of 
one I happened then to think of. 
In this apartment a rock of immense 
magnitude has fallen from the arch 
ceiling above, and converted into a 
heap of ruins a number of massive 
columns that were standing near it. 
In Washington’s Hall, a column two 
feet in diameter has fallen, probably, 
from the settling of the floor, which 
certainly has a cavern beneath it. 

he Diamond Room, (L) is next, 
and derives its name from the spark- 
ling brilliancy of its walls. The 
Enchanted Room, (M) has a wild 
variety, which, by the help ofa vivid 
imagination, may be transformed 
into a new creation. Here, in one 
place, an immense mass of rock 
hangs so loosely over you, so appa- 
rently without support, that it seems 
to threaten you with instant annihi- 
lation. Here is a basin containing 
a hogshead or two of pure water, 
which, after the fatigue experienced, 
is grateful and refreshing. Return- 
ing by the same passage through 
the Diamond Room, you come to 
the Wilderness, (N) rough and irre- 
gular below, on the sides and above. 
Either here or in the Enchanted 
Room, 1 do not remember which, 
there is a large column of 25 or 30 
feet in diameter, called the Tower 
of Babel. The Garden of Eden, 
(QO) is the last scene. This room 
is spacious, lofty, and its decorations 
are superb and various. A rock 











apparently floating over you, called 
Elijah’s Mantle, a large white cur- 
tain, and a rock called the Salt 
Mountain, seen at adistance through 
a colonnade, are the most remarka- 
ble particulars that I noticed here. 

I now returned and regained the 
mouth of the cave, after having 
been within it two hours and three 
quarters. But the time was too 
short to enable one on a first visit to 
notice the cave with the accuracy 
necessary to give a full or correct de- 
scription of it. An English painter 
who was some weeks here, said that 
years were necessary to give any 
thing like a correct representation of 
it by the pencil. 

The Saloon (H ) cannot be very 
distant from ‘Madison’s Cave, and 
had time permitted, I should have 
attempted to discover a communica- 
tion between them, by firing a 
- musket in one cave, while the re- 
port was listened for in the other. 
The mention of this reminds me of 
the remarkable effect which I am 
told the explosion of a pistol produ- 
ces in some parts of Wier’s Cave. 
The sound is astonishingly loud, 
and is prolonged and echoed back 
from the distant recesses ; and after 
a considerable silence, it is once and 
again returned, when you have sup- 
posed it exhausted. I had not the 
forethought to supply myself with 
the means of making this experi- 
ment. 

The temperature of this cave, I 
am told, is 55, and never varies. 

A German of the name of Ay- 
mand, was once the proprietor of 
this cave, and his name has some- 
times been given to it. Itis now 
the property of Mr. Bingham, who 
keeps a good house of entertain- 
ment near it ; but the honour of the 
name is certainly due to the disco- 
verer. Mr. Wier made the discove- 
ry by pursuing, with a dog, game 
which took refuge here, and he pro- 
secuted it with as much ardour, and 
at almost as much peril as Cook pro- 
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secuted his discoveries in the track- 
less ocean. The proprietor keeps a 
lock upom the-door of the cave, and 
charges 50 cents to each visitor, 
which produces him a considerable 
revenue. , 

Mr. Charles Lewis, who lives near 
Port Republic, accompanied me in 
my subterranean excursion, and 
contributed much to the gratifica- 
tion of it. 

In following me, I fear you will 
share more of the fatigues than plea- 
sures ; but if I excite your curiosity 
sufficiently to induce you to make 
this place a visit, at some time when 
on your way to Washington, I shall 
have done you an essential service, 
by enabling you to see and enjoy 
much in a little space, an important 
consideration in the economy of a 
life whose duration is contracted to 
a span. 

—>— 


From THe BautTrmoreE CHRONICLE. 


MAP OF LIFE. 


Having cast our eyes over |the 
pages of a Newspaper, we could 
not but be struck with the variety of 
intelligence conveyed in a single 
sheet. It first states the wholesale 
prices current, which brings to view 
the bustle of merchandize; then 
follows an half column of applica- 
tions for letters of~administration, 
forcibly reminding us, that many of 
these lately active individuals, are 
now quietly reposing in the arms of | 
death ; and that many clamorous 
relatives and friends, are thinking 
more of their property, than of their 
ashes. The intelligence now takes 
a bolder swell ; we are told in what 
state a number, a large congrega- 
tion of these transitory mortals are 
doing in their dignified, executive, 
and legislative capacity ; men who 
talk about their rights, as if they 
were of eternal duration. Then a 
case of piracy occurs, showing how 
these important characters may 
hasten the approach of the king of 
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fined nature ; when two congenial 
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terrors, as if death delayed his ad- 
vances too long; then we have an 


the modes adopted by society to se- 
cure to the possessors of property the 
means of enjoying it during the re- 
gular advances of death. Then 
comes a project of internal improve- 
ment; that for the little time that 
we do remain on this earth, we may 
be allowed the use of internal ca- 
nals, that we may divert rivers from 
their ancient courses, every particle 
whereof reminds us of the flow of 
human existence. Then comes ad- 
vertisements for stone masons, build- 
ers, and what not, to inform us that 
these tenants of an hour must build 
houses for their residence that will 
stand longer than themselves, erect- 
ing superb mansions for others to 
inhabit. At last, in a little obscure 
corner of the newspaper, we find an 
obituary passed over as an ordinary 
event, to remind us after all, of how 
little consequence we are. 


ani pann 
THE MARRIED STATE. 


The conjugal state is certainly re- 
plete with friendship of the most re- 


hearts unite in virtuous love, their 
every little domestic joy is herghten- 
ed into bliss by a mutual sympathy 
of feeling. The tenderest emotions 
of the soul, the warmest effusions of 
the heart, kindly vibrate to the re 
sponsive ties of affection and solici 
tude, and continue to diffuse joy all 
aroun. 
—~p— 


THE VIPER AND THE LEECH. 


We both prick, said the viper one 
day to the simple leech, we both 


prick; and yet I do not know how | 


it is, you are a great favourite, and 
every body runs away from me, or 
strives to knock me on the head. 
Don’t you know why, my little 
dear, replied the other; we both 
prick true enough, but my sting gives | 











life to the sick, and yours kills the 


'man who has the strongest health. 
account of a penitentiary, explaining 


But so much, and no less, differs a 
goodnatured critic from an illnatur- 
ed one. 

—@g— 


BAD EFFECTS OF CHOLER. 


To the Editor of the Freemason’s 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

Among my acquaintance I know 
several who are, according to the 
common definition, very goodnatur- 
ed men, but rather passionate.— 
This description has often induced 
me to reflect on the effects of cho- 
ler, even in the best tempered peo- 
ple. . 

We are told, by one of the sages 
of antiquity, that though passion is 
but a short rage, its fatal effects are 
frequently of long duration. It is 
certain, that a violent heat of temper 
is one of the principal obstacles to 
the tranquility of life and bodily 
health. Reason and judgment fly 
before it : nothing can check its im- 
petuosity. Choler, with the assist- 
ance of a very few words, has often 


_made men unhappy for the remain- 
‘der of their days; and in a few 
' minutes deprived them of the most 





valuable friends, dearly purchased 
by the assiduity of many years. It 
frequently reveals the most precious 


secrets of the heart, and renders the 


bilious man ridiculous by the extra- 
vagance of his menaces. How many 
have passed the remainder of their 
days in indigence and _ obscurity, 
for having been under the dominion 
of rage for a few moments ! 

Chiles deprives a man of the use 
of his knowledge, sense, and judg- 
ment; it casts such a cloud before 
him, that he does not perceive the 
perils and dangers to which it has 
exposed him. It makes him deaf 


to the voice of reason, and utter ex- 
pressions which may embitter all his 
future days. 

A passionate man is constantly 
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giving advantage to those who are 
inclined to injure him ; and his foes 
will not fail to make use of such 
advantages when they present 
themselves. The serene, unruffled 
man coolly avails himself of the heat 
of one who is choleric: instances of 

hich we behold daily in our com- 
merce with the world. Choler is 
thus defined by a celebrated writer : 
“ Tt is a factious turn of mind, which 
destroys the health, divests us of 
friends and fortune, gratifies the ma- 
lignancy of our enemies, and redu- 
ces us to a level with the brute crea- 
tion.” It must be acknowledged, 
however, that a brave man does not 
fear the fury of a passionate antago- 
nist ; and a coward is terrified with- 
out it. 

I hope my goodnatured acquaint- 
ance, who are rather intemperately 
warm, will have indulgence enough 
to forgive my drawing their picture 
so much at length, as I certainly do 
not mean themany harm. I should 
be highly gratified, if upon discover- 
ing their own features in this mirror, 
they would for the future resolve to 
curb a propensity, which, if suffered 
to have its way, would equally tend 
to destroy their prosperity, and 
their peace. 

Yours, &c. 
DELIBERATION. 


—>—- 


LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 


ARISTOTLE was one of the most 
illustrious philosophers amongst the 
ancients, and more remarkable in 
particular, for his most accurate and 
curious researches into the hidden 
beauties of nature, than any of his 
learned, and most inquisitive prede- 
cessors: nay, his name is still reve- 
red in all the schools. He was the 
son of Nicomachus, a celebrated 
physician of that time, a great fa- 


vourite of Amintas, then king of 


Macedonia, and an illustrious de- 

scendent of Machaon, the grandson 

of the celebrated Esculapius. He 
VOL. II. 19 
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was born at Stagira, a populous city 
of Macedonia, inthe first year of the 
99th Olympiad. His father and 
mother unfortunately died whilst he 
was but an infant; and his guar- 
dians, to whose care and conduct his 
future education was intrusted, were 
too unmindful of the important 
charge which they had undertaken. 
He spent too many years of his 
youth in intemperance, riot, and ex- 
cess; insomuch, that before he ar- 
rived at the age of manhood, he had 
squandered away the greatest part 
of that substance which devolved to 
him by the decease of his parents. 
Being thus plunged, through his ex- 
travagance, into misfortunes, he ap- 
plied himself directly to the army, 
in hopes of a genteel, and comfort- 
able subsistence ; but soon growing 
weary of a military life, as not being 
in all respects conformable to his 
natural inclinations, he repaired to 
Delphi, in order to consult the Ora- 
cle there, and know for certain, 
what station of life would for the fu- 
ture prove most to his advantage. 
Whereupon, the Oracle directed 
him to go to Athens without delay, 
and there apply his mind to the stu- 
dy of philosophy with the utmost at- 
tention. At that critical conjunc- 
ture, he was but 18 years of age. 
He studied for 20 years successively 
in the academy there, under the in- 
structions of the great Plato: And 
forasmuch, as by his former ill con- 
duct, he had squandered away (as 
before hinted) all his patrimony, he 
was reduced to the necessity of act- 
ing the part of a physician, and vend- 
ing his medicinal packets all about 
the town, for his daily subsistence. 
Aristotle ate but little, and slept 
less: he had such an_ insatiable 
thirst after knowledge, that in order 
to withstand the natural temptations 
of sleep, he always placed a brass 
basin by his bedside ; and whenever 
he laid himself down to rest, he ex- — 
tended one of his hands quite out of 
the bed, in which he constantly held 
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a leaden bullet, which, when sleep 
had overcome him, would drop down 
of course into the basin, and by the 
sound thereof instantaneously awake 
him. Laertius assures us, that not- 
withstanding he had an effeminate 
vaice, small eyes, and spindle shanks, 
vet he had a taste for dress ; and, 
affected, whenever he went abroad, 
to make a grand appearance. 

Aristotle was a man of deep pene- 
tration, and comprehended at once, 
without the least hesitation, the most 
difficult and abstruse questions that 
could possibly be proposed to him. 
He soon became anadept, under the 
instructions of so able and experien- 
ced a master as Plato, and distin- 
guished himself by his surprising 
progress in learning, from all the 
rest of his brother pupils. There 
was no question, of what nature or 
kind soever, proposed in the acade- 
my, but Aristotle was always con- 
sulted, before the debate was ended ; 
notwithstanding his sentiments were 
sometimes widely distant from those 
of Plato himself. All the pupils in 
general looked on him as an extra- 
ordinary genius; and some of them 
were so prejudiced in his favour, 
that they would prefer his private 
opinion before that of their master. 
Aristotle at last withdrew from the 
academy ; at which Plato was high- 
ly disgusted. He could not refrain 
from treating him as a truant, and a 
fugitive; and would frequently com- 
plain that his pupil was very unduti- 
ful, and flew in his face, like an inso- 
lent chicken, that pecks at her 
mother hen. 

The Athenians pitched upon Aris- 
totle to act as their ambassador to 
king Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great. Aristotle accordingly 
resided for a considerable time in 
Macedonia, in order to discharge 
the important trust reposed in him. 
When he had concluded all his af: 
fairs to his satisfaction, he returned 
to Athens; where he perceived that 
Tenocrates had been substituted as 


: 





academist in his absence: where- 
upon, he said, that it would reflect 
on his character should he stand 
mute, whilst Zenocrates was talking. 
He instituted a new sect of philoso- 
phers, and maintained several te- 
nets widely distant from those which 
he had learned of his master, Plato. 

The universal character which 











Aristotle had obtained, of shining in 
a distinguished manner, in every 
branch of useful knowledge, but 
more particularly in politics, and 
experimental philosophy, induced 
Philip, king of Macedonia, to invite 
Aristotle to take upon him the im- 
portant trust of the education of the 
young prince, his son. Aristotle 
was at that time in his bloom, be- 
tween 30 and 40 years of age.— 
Aristotle accepted of that honoura- 
ble, and royal offer, and acted ac- 
cordingly, in that high post for 


|eight years successively, and com- 


municated (as Plutarch assures us) 
to his young pupil, some particular 
points of learning, which he indus- 
triously concealed from all the world 
besides. As the study of philoso- 
phy, and the other abstruse scien- 
ces, had no bad influence on his de- 
portment, and had not rendered him 
in the least: imperious or morose, 
he applied his mind very closely to 
the due administration of all public 
_affairs ; and nothing of moment was 
transacted at the Macedonian court, 
but what he had a principal hand in 
its execution. King Philip, out of 
a peculiar regard and affection for 
Aristotle, rebuilt the city of Stagira, 
(which was the very spot whereon 
that great philosopher was born, and 
which had been laid in ruins by the 
then late wars) and for his sake, ge- 
nerously released all those who had 
been taken captives, as well as those 
who had fled for the preservation of 
their lives, and their liberties, to 
parts remote. 

Aristotle, after he had faithfully 
discharged his duty to his royal pu- 
pil, and taken Ins leave in the most 
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affectionate manner, of that young, 
and hopeful prince, returned to 
Athens, where he was received with 
all the testimonials of the highest 
respect ; because king Philip, out 
of gratitude, and love for his son’s 
tutor, had conferred on the Athe- 
nians several very interesting, and 
important favours. He _ pitched 
upon a particular spot of ground in 
the Lyceum, to which there was a 
long avenue, or gravel walk, with a 
regular row of verdant trees on each 
side, for the place of his residence, 
and the establishment of his public 
school. And forasmuch as it was 
his constant custom to improve his 
young pupils, by way of familiar 
conversation, as they were walking 
backwards and forwards, the whole 
sect of Aristotelians were afterwards 
distinguished by the name or title of 
the Peripatetic philosophers. ‘The 
Lyceum soon became a place of 
public notice, on account of the vast 
concourse of people, both of learn- 
ing, and of fashion, who resorted 
thither from all parts, for the plea- 
sure, as well as advantage arising 
from his public lectures; for his 
fame was industriously spread all 
over Greece. _ 

Some time after his establishment 
in this academy, his pupil Alexan- 
der, desired him to read public lec- 
tures on experimental philosophy ; 
and for that purpose, gave orders 
that a great number of sportsmen, 
as well as fishermen, should wait on 
him from all parts, and furnish him 
with a profusion of the most curious 
materials for the objects of his ob- 
servation; and sent him, at the 
same time, eight hundred talents, in 
order to defray that extraordinary 
expense. 

Much about that time, Aristotle 
published several metaphysical, as 
well as physical tracts. Alexander, 
who was then in Asia, hearing that 
his books were exposed to public 
sale, being a jealous prince, and 
very ambitious of being the great- 
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est man in the world, in all respects, 
was not only. highly ‘concerned, but 
even disgysted to find, that the pro- 
found knowledge of ’Aristotle was 
laid open, and made plain and ob- 
vious to common understanding ; 
and communicated his resentments 
on that account, in a concise epistle, 
which was couched in pretty warm 
terms, to the following effect : 


ALEXANDER TO ARISTOTLE, 


“ You have acted very indiscreet- 
ly, in publishing your several trea- 
tises on all the speculative sciences ; 
since, when the doctrines and pre- 
cepts which you have communicated 
to us in private, are at once spread 
all over the world, we shall have no 
wisdom to boast of above the mean- 
est of our subjects. I would have 
you to know, that I had much rather 
surpass all others in the knowledge 
of some hidden literary secrets, than 
to be the most powerful monarch in 
the universe.” 


Aristotle, in order to pacify his 
ambitious pupil, and to vindicate his 
past conduct, returned him the fol- 
lowing short, but artful answer : 


“6 Sire, 


“ Tis true, indeed, that I have ex- 
posed my works to public sale ; but 
[ have cast such a dark veil. over 
them, that not one eye inathousand 
will ever be able to discover the lite- 
rary beauties which lie concealed 
under them.” 


By this artful answer, he plainly 
intimated, that he had rendered _ his 
doctrines so intricate and confused, 
that none but a few penetrating vir- 
tuosi would be capable of the least 
improvement from his elaborate and 
profound instructions. 

Aristotle, at last, was not that fa- 
vourite with Alexander, as he had 
been for many years. He fell out 
with him for espousing, with too 
much warmth, the interest of Calis- 
thenes, the philosopher, who was a 
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distant relation of Aristotles, and 
his niece’s son. Aristotle, it seems, 
had brought him up from his infan- 
cy, under his own roof, and had all 
along taken upon himself the care 
and concern of his education.— 
When Aristotle took his leave of 
Alexander, and the Macedonian 
court, he recommended this favour- 
ite nephew of his, in the most san- 
guine manner, to bean attendant on 
that young prince in his future ex- 

editions. Calisthenes spoke his 
mind too freely to’ his majesty, and 
did not act the part of a parasitical 
courtier with a good grace. It was 
through his persuasions, that the 
Macedonians absolutely refused to 
worship Alexander as a god, as was 
a customary piece of impious flatte- 
ry among the Persians. 

Alexander, who had conceived an 
innate aversion to him, on account 
of his blunt deportment, and wantof 
complaisance, was determined to get 
rid of this troublesome courtier at 
_allevents. Whereupon he involved 
. him, as he was not sufficiently upon 
his guard, into a conspiracy which 
was first formed, and secretly car- 
riéd on some time after, by one Her- 
molaus, a pupil of Calisthenes; and 
would never suffer him to urge one 
single word in his own vindication. 
In short, some insist, that Alexander 
caused him tobe thrown into a lion’s 
den; others, that he was executed 
by way of contempt, as a common 
malefactor, on agibbet ; and others 
again, are of opinion, that he died 
upon the rack. 

Aristotle, ever after this ignomi- 
 nious treatment of his nephew, look- 
ed on his royal pupil with an eye of 
contempt,and mortal hatred. Alex- 
ander, on the other hand, studied 
every way he could possibly devise 
to mortify his tutor, and make him 
uneasy. Accordingly, he promo- 
ted his rival Zenocrates, and sent him 
several very valuable presents. At 
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this, Aristotle was nettled to the last 
degree ; and prompted by Jealousy, | 








vowed revenge. Some historians 
assure us, that he earried his resent- 
ment to so high a pitch, as to be- 
come an actual party concerned, in 
the conspiracy against him, formed 
by Antipater, and to give him pri- 
vate instructions, how to prepare 
those poisonous ingredients which 
were suspected to be the cause of 
Alexander’s death. 

Though Aristotle, ’tis true, in 
most respects, was a man of stead- 
fastness and resolution, yet ’tis evi- 
dent, from very authentic accounts 
of him, that he had his foibles, and 
infirmities of nature, as well as other 
men. Some short time after he had 
laid down his academy, he withdrew 
to the court of Hermias, the tyrant 
of Atarna. Some authors. would 
insinuate that Aristotle was nearly 
related to that prince ; but others 
scruple not to assert, that he was cri- 
minally enamoured with him, and 
that he had some view of interest 
and advantage, arising from the pay- 
ment of that visit, and the gratifica- 
tion-of that inordinate passion. 

Some historians again assert, that, 
not long after his arrival at Atarna, 
he married the sister of that tyrant ; 
but others are of opinion, that his 
spouse was nothing more than one 
of his cast-off concubines. 

But be that as it will, he was so 
far transported with the real, or ima- 
ginary charms of that young lady, 
that he actually offered up sacrifices 
to her, with all the pomp and so- 
lemnity imaginable, and paid her 
the same divine homage, as the 
Athenians did to the Eleusinian 
goddess Ceres ; and moreover, com- 
posed several poetical and sublime 
panegyrics on his favourite Hermias, 
for his sincere friendship, and con- 
descending goodness, in bestowing 
on him such an angelic partner. 

Aristotle divided his philosophy 
into two parts only: namely, prac- 
tice and theory. The former is that 
which lays down (as logic, or the 
art of thinking does), those certain 
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truths, which are best adapted to re- 
gulate and command the operations 
of the mind; or otherwise, such 
other rules and maxims for the con- 
duct of human life, asare prescribed 
us by the best economists, and the 
most experienced politicians. The 
latter is that, which (like metaphy- 
sics, or natural philosophy), disco- 
vers to us such particular truths as 
are merely speculative. According 
to the tenets of this great philoso- 
pher, there are three principles re- 
lative to all substantial things in na 
ture, viz. privation, matter, and 
form. 

In order to demonstrate that pri- 
vation ought to be deemed a princi- 
ple, he maintains, that the matter 
whereof any new thing is composed, 
must have a privation of the form of 
such new intended thing. ’Tis ab 
solutely requisite (for instance) says 
he, that the matter whereof any table 
is to be composed, should have a pri- 
vation of the form of that same ta- 
ble ; that is to say, in other terms, 
that before any table can be made, 
the matter whereof it is to be com- 
posed, be it what it will, cannot ac- 
tually be a table. 

He does not look upon privation 
as a principle, in regard to the com- 
position of bodies ; but as an exter- 
nal principle only of their produc- 
tion, in such a manner, that the pro- 
duction becomes a change, or varia- 
tion, whereby such matter passes 
from that state and condition in 
which it ever was to another that it 
acquires, as in the before mentioned 
instance, a block, or plank of any 
kind of wood whatever, becomes a 
table from being nothing like a table 
before. ‘3 

Aristotle gives us two different 
definitions of matter. The first, 
according to his notion, is negative ; 
that is, says he, ’tis neither sub- 
stance, extension, or quality ; nor 
existence, in short, ofany kind what- 
ever ; so that according to his idea, 
the matter of wood, for instance, is 
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neither its length, or its breadth; its 
form, its colour, :its solidity, its 
weight, its hardness, its softness, its 
roughness, its smoothness, its aridi- 
ty, or its moisture ; its smell, nor, in 
a word, any one other accident what- 
ever, that may possibly attend such 
matter of wood. 

His other definition is affirmative ; 
but not in the least more satisfactory 
than the former. He insists, that 
matter is the subject whereof a new 
thing is composed, and wherein it is 
at last resolved. Now, according to 
his notion, we shall forever be at a 
loss to determine what the first sub- 
ject is, whereof all the works of na- 
ture are composed. 

(To be continued. ) 


—p— 


A SINGULAR STORY. 
From Madame du Montier’s Letters. 


While I was in the country last 
year, says madame du Montier, I 
chanced to fall into company with a 
good friar, eighty years of age, who 
told me the following story : 

About forty years ago, he was 
sent for to a highwayman, to pre- 
pare himfordeath. They shut him 
up in a small chapel with the male- 
factor, and while he was making 
every effort to excite him to repent- 
ance, he perceived that the man was 
absorbed in thought, and hardly at- 
tended to his discourse. My dear 
friend, said he, do you reflect that 
in a few hours you must appear be- 
fore a more awful tribunal than that 
which has lately condemned you ? 
What can divert your attention from 
what is of such infinite importance ? 
True, father, returned the malefac- 
tor; but I cannot divest myself of 
the idea that itis in your power to 
save my life. How can I possibly 
effect that ? said the friar; and even 
supposing I could, should I venture 
to do it, and thereby give you an 
opportunity, perhaps, of committing 





many more crimes? If that be all 
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that prevents you, replied the male- 
factor, you may rely on my word ; 
I have beheld my fate too near, 
again to expose myself to what I 
have felt. 

The friar acted as you and I 
should have done: he yielded to the 
impulse of compassion ; and it only 
remained to contrive the means of 
the man’s escape. The chapel in 
which they were was lighted by one 


small window near the top, 15 feet 


from the ground. You have only, 
said the criminal to the friar, to set 
your chair on the altar, which we 
can remove to the foot of the wall, 
and, if you will get upon it, I can 
reach the window by the help of 
your shoulders. The friar consent- 
ed to this manceuvre, and having 
replaced the altar, which was porta- 
ble, seated himself quietly in his 
chair. About three hours after, the 
executioner, who began to grow im- 

atient, knocked at the door, and 
asked the friar what was become of 
the criminal. He must have been 
an angel, replied he coolly ; for, by 
the faith of the priest, he went 
through the window. The execu- 
tioner, who found himself a loser by 
this account, inquired if he were 
laughing at him, and ran to inform 
the judges. They repaired to the 
chapel where this good man was sit- 
ting, who, pointing to the window, 
assured them upon his conscience, 
that the malefactor flew out at it; 
and that supposing him an angel, he 
was going to recommend himself to 
his protection ; that, moreover, if 
he were acriminal, which he could: 
not suspect after what he had seen, 
he was.not obliged to be his guar- 
dian. The magistrates could not 
preserve their gravity at this good 
man’s sang froid, and, after wishing 
a pleasant journey to the culprit, 
went away. 

Twenty years afterwards, this 
friar, travelling over the Ardennes, 
lost his way ; when, just as the day 
was closing, a kind of peasant ac- 














costed him, and, after examining 
him very attentively, asked him 


whither he was going, and told him 
the road he was travelling was a 
very dangerous one. If you will 
follow me, he added, I will conduct 
you to a farm at no great distance, 
where you may pass the night in 
safety. The friar was much embar- 
rassed ; the curiosity visible in the 
man’s countenance excited his sus- 
picions ; but considering that if he 
had a bad design towards him it was 
impossible to escape, he followed 
him with trembling steps. His fear 
was not of long duration: he soon 
perceived the farm which the pea- 
sant had mentioned ; and as they 
entered, the man, who was the pro- 
prietor of it, told his wife to kill a ca- 
pon, with some of the finest chickens 
in the poultry yard, and to welcome 
his guest with the best cheer. While 
supper was preparing the country- 
man re-entered, followed by mel 
children, whom he thus addressed : 
My children, pour forth your grate- 
ful thanks to this good friar. Had 
it not been for him you would not 
have been here, nor I either: he 
saved my life. The friar instantly 
recollected the features of the speak- 
er, and recognised the thief whose 
escape he had favoured. The whole 
family loaded him with caresses and 
kindness ; and, when he was alone 
with the man, he inquired how he 
came to be so well provided for. I 
kept my word with you, said the 
thief, and, resolving to lead a good 
life in future, I begged my way 
hither, which is my native country, 
and engaged in the service of the 
master of this farm. Gaining his 
favour by my fidelity and attach- 
ment to his interest, he gave me his 
only daughter in marriage. God 
has blessed my endeavours. Ihave 
amassed a little wealth ; and I beg 
that you will dispose of me and all 
that belongsto me. I shall now die 
content, since I have been able to 
see and testify my gratitude towards 
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my deliverer. The friar told him 
he was well repaid for the service 
he had rendered him, by the use to 
which he devoted the life he had 
preserved. He would not accept of 
any thing as a recompense ; but 
could not refuse to stay some days 
with the countryman, who treated 
him like a prince. This good man 
then obliged him to make use at 
least of one of his horses to finish his 
journey, and never quitted him till 
he had traversed the dangerous 
roads that abound in those parts. 
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THE INEFFABLE DEGREES 
CONTINUED. 


By Companion Giues F. YAres. 


“ In advancing to the Ineffable 
Degrees, the pious heart is filled 
with joy in view of those infinite dis- 
plays of the divine character and 
perfections, which will continue to 
unfold through a boundless eter- 
nity.” Rev. Salem Town. 


III. InrimaTe SEcRETARY. 


This lodge should be furnished 
with black hangings, and enlighten- 
ed with 27 lights, in 3 candle sticks, 
of 9 branches each, placed E. W. 
and 8. The lodge room represents 
the hall of audience of king Solo- 
mon. 

This lodge consists of only two 
persons, who represent S.°. & H. K. 
of T... They are covered with blue 
mantles, lined with ermine, with 
crowns on their heads, and sceptres 
in their hands ; and seated at a table 
on which are placed two naked 
swords, a roll of parchment, and a 
death’s head. 

All the other brethren are consi- 
dered only as perfect masters, and 
act as guards. ‘They should wear 
white aprons, lined and embroidered 
with a blood colour, with strings of 
the same ; and ribbons of the same 


————-—— 


{1 Kings V, 11, 12. 





colour round their necks, to which 
must be suspended, hanging on the 
bréast, a solid triangle. 

Opened by 3 times 9. 

The candidate, after having been 
duly introduced, is thus addressed : 


«¢ My Brother, 

I have prevailed upon my worthy 
ally to receive you into favour ; and 
have obtained his consent to make 
you an Intimate Secretary to the 
alliance we have contracted, on your 


| promise to keep inviolite all that 


shall be committed to you in this 
degree.” 


He is afterwards further address- 
ed: 

‘“¢ My Brother, 

I receive you an Intimate Secre- 
tary, on your having promised to be 
faithful to the order in which you 
have just now entered. We hope 
that your fidelity will be proof to 
every trial, and that you may be 
enabled successfully to repel the at- 
tacks of those who may try to ex- 
tort from you those secrets which 
you are now about to receive.” 


History. 


“ Hiram gave Solomon cedar 
trees, and fir trees, according to all 
his desire. And Solomon gave 
Hiram twenty thousand measures of 
wheat for food for his household, 
and twenty measures of pure oil. 
And there was peace between Hiram 
and Solomon; and they two made 
a league together. And it came to 
pass at the end of twenty years; 
wherein Solomon had built the 
house of the Lord, and his own 
house, that then Solomon gave Hi- 
ram twenty cities in the land of Ga- 
lilee. And Hiram came out from 
Tyre to see the cities which Solo- 
mon had given; and they pleased 
him not. And he said, what cities 
are these which thou hast given me, 
my brother? And he called them 
the land of Cabal unto this day.” 
IX, 10—14. 





12 Chron. VITI, 1. 
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According to masonictradition, Hi- 
ram went in person to Solomon to 
express his disapprobation of the ci- 
ties which Solomon had given him. 
Being arrived, he made his entry 
through the guards into the court, and 
went hastily to the king’s apartment. 
The countenance of the king of Tre 
was so expressive of anger, as he en 
tered, that J... one of Soiomon’s fa 
vourites, perceiving it, and apprehen- 
sive of the consequence, followed him 
to the door tg listen. H.-. observing 
him, ran and seized upon him, and 
delivered him into the custody of the 
guards ; however, by the intercession 
of Solomon (who represented that J -. 
was, of all those about the temple, 
most attached to him, and that his in- 
tentions could not have been evil,) 
Hiram agreed to pardon him. Be- 
fore the two kings parted, they renew- 
ed their former friendship, and con- 
cluded a treaty of perpetual alliance, 
which was signed by them, and to 
which *.-. was Intimate Secretary. 


EmBLEMs, &c. 


A window in the clouds, with the 
letter J. therein. 

A large door. 

A triangle, withtheletters P. A. P. 
therein. 


Closed as opened. 





IV. Provost AND JUDGE. 


This lodge should be adorned with 
red, and lighted by 5 great lights, one 


in each corner, and one in the cegtre.. 


The master is placed in the E. un- 
der a blue canepy, surrounded with 
stars, and is styled thrice Illustrious. 
He represents Tito, inspector of the 
300 architects; whose office was to 
draw plans for the workmen. 

Opened by 4 and 1. 

Shortly after the introduction of 
the candidate, he is thus addressed 
by the master : 


“* Respectable Brother, 


It gives me joy that lam now about 
tc recompense your zeal and attach- 











ment to the institution of masonry, by 
appointing you Provost and Judge, 
over all the works of this lodge. 
And as we are well assured of your 
prudence and discretion, we, without 
the least hesitation, intrust you with 
the key of the place where is deposi- 
ted what has been already communi- 
cated to you © # # #9 9.” 

He is then decorated with a golden 
key, suspended by a red ribbon, and 
an apron, with a pocket in its centre. 

The intention of S. in instituting 
this degree, was to strengthen the 
means of preserving order among 
such a vast number of workmen. The 
duty of the Provosts and Judges was 
to decide all differences that might 
arise among the brethren. The 
badge of their office (a balance in 
equilibrio) was intended to remind 
them of that equity of judgment 
which should characterize their de- 
cisions. 

EMBLEMS, &c. 

A golden key. _ 

A triangle, enclosing the letters G. 
A. 

A balance in equilibrio. 

A sprig of cassia over the letters 
I. H. 8. 

Closed as opened. 


Saeeedemeneiall 


V. INTENDANT oF THE BuILpDINGs. 


This lodge should be decorated 
with red hangings, and illuminated 
with 27 lights, distributed by 3 times 
9. There should be also 5 other 
great lights on the altar before the 
master. 

The master who represents Solo- 
mon, is styled the Most Puissant, and 
is seated in the EK. with a sceptre in 
his hand. 

The first warden is called Inspect- 
or, and is seatedinthe W. He re- 
presents the most illustrious Tito. 
The second warden is seated in the 
S. He represents Adoniram. All 
the other brethren are arranged an- 
gularly. 

The master, and all the brethren, 
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are decorated witha large red ribbon, 
from the right shoulder to the left 
hip, to which is suspended a triangle 
fastened by a small green ribbon.— 
On one side of the triangle may be 
engraved the letters B. A. J.; on 
the reverse J. K. E.” The aprons 
are white, lined with red, and bord- 
ered with green; in the centre, a 
star, with 9 points, above a balance; 
on the flap, a triangle with the let- 
ters B. A. J. on each angle. 

Opened by 5. 

The candidate, after being pre- 
viously examined, and passing 
through the ceremonies, is thus ad- 
dressed by the M. P. 

“¢ My Brother, 

King Solomon, willing to carry to 
the highest degree of perfection the 
work he had begun in Jerusalem, 
found it necessary, from a circum- 
stance with which you are acquaint- 
/ ed, to employ five chiefs of the five 
orders of architecture, and gave com- 
mand over themtoT.:.; Adoniram, 
and Abda, his father, being well as- 
sured that their zeal and abilities 
would be exerted to the utmost, in 
bringing to perfection so glorious a 
work. In like manner, we flatter 
ourselves, that you will contribute 
all in your power, to promote the 
grand design of masonry.” 


Emsiems, &c. 


A great light, inclosing the letters 
J.J. J. in Hebrew characters. 

A blazing star, with the letter J. 
therein. 

A circle, with the letters J. A. I. 
N. placed therein. 

Closed by 5, 7, and 15. 





ERRATA. 


Through the inadvertancy of the 
writer, in omitting one X, in refer- 
ring to the passage of scripture to be 
recited at the ceremony of initiation 
to the royal master’s degree, the fol- 
lowing mistake occurred in our last 
numbgs, page 86, which our bre- 
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_thren are respectfully requested to 


excuse, and note with a pen in the 
margin of their several copies. 

Instead of the first fifteen verses 
of the XIIth, the first fourteen of 
the XXIInd, or last chapter of Re- 
velations, should have been inserted; 
as follows : 

“ And heshewed mea pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God, and 
of the Lamb. In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit every month : 
and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations. And 
there shall be no more curse ; but 
the throne of God and of the Lamb 
shall be in it; and his servants ishall 
serve him: And they shall see his 
face; and his name shall be in their 
foreheads. And there shall be no 
night there : and they need no can- 
dle, neither light of the sun ; for the 
Lord God giveth them light ; and 
they shall reign for ever and ever. 
And he said unto me, These sayings 
are faithful and true : and the Lord 
God of the holy prophets sent his 
angel, to shew unto his servants the 
things which must shortly be done. 
Behold, I come quickly : blessed is 
he that keepeth the sayings of the 
prophecy of this book. And I John, 
saw these things, and heard them. 
And when I had heard and seen, I 
fell down to worship before the feet 
of the angel, which shewed me these 
things. Then saith he unto me, 
See thou do it not: for I am thy 
fellow servant, and of thy brethren 
the prophets, and of them which 
keep the sayings of this book: 
worship “tod. And he saith unto 
me, Sex. not the sayings of the pro- 
phecy of this book ; for the time is 
athand. He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still; and he which is 
filthy, let him be filthy still; and he 
that is righteous, let him be right- 
eous still ; and he that is holy. let 
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him be holy still. And, behold, I 
come quickly ; and my reward is 
with me, to give every man accord- 
ing as his work shall be. Iam AI- 
pha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last. Bless- 
ed are they that do his command- 
ments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city.” 


Under the article “Secret Mas- 
ter,” page 87, instead of “ painted 
a triangle with the letters J. A. J.” 
read “ painted a triangle with the 
letters 8S. A. J.” In the enumera- 
tion of emblems, &c., instead of 
“Q words in Arabic characters,” 
read “ 9 words in Syriac characters.” 

Under the article “Perfect Mas- 
ter,” page 89, in the descriptions of 
emblems, &e., instead of “ on the 
square stone is engraved the letter 
J.” insert “on the square stone is 


engraved the letter E.” 


—< 
For THE Masonic RecisTer. 
COL. JOHN M‘KINSTRY. 
Broruer Pratt, 


The following relation of a re- |]. 


markable incident in the life of this 
brother, who died at Livingston, on 
the 9th of June last, appeared ina 
Hudson paper shortly after his 
death. I think it worthy of preser- 
vation in the Masonic Register. 


“ At the battle of the Cedars (30 
miles from Montreal, on the St. 
Lawrence), col. M‘Kinstry, then 
captain in col. Patterson’s regiment 
of continental troops, was twice 
wounded, and taken prisoner by the 
Indians. The intrepedity of col. 
M‘K. as a partizan officer, had ren- 
dered him alike the object of their 
fears, and of their unforgiving re- 
sentment. The British officers were 
too much in dread of their savage 





allies, on account of their vast ter 


riority of numbers, to risk an inter- 








position of their authority to prevent 
the horrid sacrifice they saw prepa- 
ring. Already had the victim been 
bound to the tree, and surrounded 
by the faggots intended for his im- 
molation ; hope had fled; and ‘in 
the agony of despair, he uttered 
that mystic appeal which the bro- 
therhood of masons never disregard ; 
when, as if Heaven had interposed 
for his preservation, the warrior 
ae understood him, and saved 
im. 

“ Brandt had been educated in 
Europe, and had there been initiated 
into the mysteries of freemasonry. 
The advantages of education, and 
his native strength of mind, gave 
him an ascendancy over the uncul- 
tured sons of the forest,: that few 
other chiefs possessed. Situated as 
he was, the impending danger of a 
brother must have forcibly brought 
to mind his obligation to support him 
in time of peril. His utmost endea- 
vours were accordingly used, and 
they were happily successful in ob- 
taining for him an _ immediate 
respite, and an eventual ransom.” 

PG ike ee 
MASONIC ELECTIONS. 


At the regular elections of the 
Royal Arch Chapters in the city of 
of New-York, during the present 
month, the following companions 
were elected to office for the en- 
suing year : | 

CHAPTERS. 


(At St. John’s Hall.) 

AnciENT Cuapter, No. 1. 
Alexander Fraser, M. E. H. P. 
Henry Marsh, E. K. 
Alexander Cascadden, E. S. 
W. Gyack, S. 
Samuel Montgomery, T. 
Daniel West, C. H. 
Edward Higgins, P. S... 
Alexander Divver, R. A. C. 
Nivingson Grenard, 3rd G. ¥ 


s 








William M‘Laugblin, 2nd G, M. 
Oliver Morse, 1st G. M. 
Samuel Clark, S. 

H. Marsh, A. Divver, S. Montgo- 
mery, A. Cuscadden, and E. Hig- 
gins, standing committee. 

3rd Wednesday. 


Pua@nix Cuapter, No. 8. 


Peter Brewer, M. E. H. P. 
Wa. F. Piatt, E.K. 
John Coats, E. S. 
W. Jessup, C. H. 
Joel Curtis, P. S. 
John Degez, R. A. C. 
Joshua M‘Laughlin, 3rd. G. M. 
Edward Arents, 2nd G. M. 
Wm. M‘Kinney, Ist G. M. 
Rodney S. Church, S. 
James Thorburn, T. 
Garrit Lansing, S. 

2nd and 4th Mondays. 


JeRusALEM Cuapten, No. 8. 


Thaddeus Whitlock, M. E. H. P. 
Richard Pennel, ©. K. | 
Joseph Hoxie, E. S. 
Reuben Greene, C. H. 
Lewis Belden, P. S. 
Hampton Dunhan, R. A. C. 
James G. Finn, 3rd G. M. 
George Arnold, 2nd G. M. 
Joseph Kilpatrick, 1st G. M. 
Henry Basley, S. 
Wm. T. Hunter, T. 
Peter N. Utt, S. 
C. Truss, R. Pennell, J. Hoxie, 
L. Belden, and E. Beeman, stand- 
ing committee. 


2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 


Risine Sun Cuapter, No. 16. 


Joel Jones, M. E. H. P. 
Thomas Slade, E. K. 
Samuel S. Birdsall, EF. S. 
Gair Blanchard, C. H. 
Thomas G. Potter, P. S. 
John W. Timson, R. A. C. 
William C. Lee, 3rd G. M. 
Andrew Douglas, 2nd G. M. 
Edgar Higginson, 1st G. M. 
Lebbeus Chapman, S. 


me T. 
* 
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Joseph Taylor, S. 
2nd and 4th Thursdays. 


Freponian Cuarter, No. 19. 


B. W. Peck, M.E.H.P. 
I. B. Camp, E. K. 
Smith Ovutt, E. S. 
Smith Ely, C. H. 
D. Watrous, P. S. 
Elliott Higgins, R. A. C. 
J. E. Betts, 3rd G. M. 
J. W. Lamb, 2nd G. M. 
Thomas Oliver, 1stG M. 
Benjamin Atterbury, S. 
Thaddeus Seymour, T. 
Levi Nathan, S. 

1st and 3d Thursdays. 


Eacue Cuaprter, No. 54. 


Thomas Lownds, M. E. H. P. 
William E. Ross, E. K. 

Jacob Wyckoff, E. S. 

Charles Turner, C. H. 

James A. M‘Cready, P. 8. 
Hairn C. Henriquez, R. A. C. 





|| Edward Bellamy, srd G. M. 


John E. Rich, 2nd G. M. 
George B. Smith, ist G. M. 
Oliver M Lownds, S. 

John P. Garniss, T. 

Levi Nathan, S._ 

Thomas Lownds, Wm. E. Ross, 
J. Wyckoff, James A. M‘Cready, 
and Charles Turner, standing com- 
mittee. 

Ist and 3rd Mondays. 


—~<p>-— 

At the regular elections of the 
different Lodges in this city of New 
York, during the present month, the 
following Brethren were elected to 
office for the ensuing year : 


LODGES. | 
(At St. John’s Hall.) 


Tanity Lopes, No. 39. 


James G. Finn, W. M. 
Ephraim Beeman, S. W. 
Charles M. Day, J. W. 
Gilbert Lewis, T. 
John C. Si ~~ 








Elijah Walker, 8. D. 
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Joseph Kilpatrick, J.D. 

Thomas D. Johnston, and James 
Shand, M. C. 

Aaron Banta, and Wm. C. Lee, 5. 

Andrew Forrister, T. 

Archibald M‘Coulm, Elijah Walk- 
er, William O’Leary, E. Beeman, 
and John M‘Carr, standing com- 
mittee. 


2nd and 4th Mondays. 


Asram’s Lopes, No. 83. 

Robert Young, W. M. 

James A. Reynolds, S. W. 

William Cheesman, J. W. 

Charles St. John, S. 

James Webster, T. 

Stephen Ketchum, S.D. 

David M‘Gee, J. D. : 

William Henshaw, and John Gray, 
M. C. 

Jacob M. Vreeland, and Joseph An- 
thony, S. 

Justice Towne, T. 

Z. Ring, William Bakewell, N. 
Greenard, J. A. Moore, and Amos 
Hulse, standing committee. 

[stand 3rd Mondays. 


Wasuinoton Lopez, No. 84. 
John Niles. W M. 
Daniel H. Weed, S. W. 
William D. Morgan, J. W. 
Ferdinand Vandewater, 5. 
Ashur Martin, T. 
J.S. Gregory, S. D. 
Stephen Bostwick, J.D. - 
Thomas G. Potter, and B. C. Brown, 

M. C. 

John Stansbury, and I. B. Camp, S. 
Stephen Garthwait, T. 

Ist and Sd Tuesdays. 


Morton Lopes, No. 108. 
W.F. Piatt, W. M. 
John Dixon, S. W. 
John Hector, J. W. 
Warner Anderson, S. 
Edward Arents, T. 
Joshua M‘Laughlin, S. D. 
Robert Barnes, J. D. 
James M‘Affrey, and Justice Rey- 








nolds, M. C. H 





Peter Brewer, and Asa Butman, S. 
Alexander Bruce, T. 7 

Joel Curtis, John Dixon, John 
Hector, John Degez, and Robert 
Burnes, standing committee. 

ist and 3d Thursdays. 


Mount Mortan Lonee, No. 132. 

B. Delapierre, W. M. 

A. Frazer, S. W. 

James Heaton, J. W. 

B. Sprong, S. 

G. W. Hyer, T. 

H. Kulp, S. D. 

H. Patterson, J. D. 

Simeon Van Beuren, and John M. 
Lester, M. C. 

Andrew Yates, and Joseph C. Wain- 

' wright, S, 

William W. Fisher, T. 
ist and 3d Wednesdays. 


BENEVOLENT LopcgE, No. 142. 


James Hays, W. M. 

James Spence, J. W. 

Alexander Cuscadden, J. W. 

Joseph Forester, S. 

Henry Marsh, T. 

Archibald Hays, S. D. 

Daniel G. Niven, J. D. 

William Bowen, and Oliver John- 
ston, M. C. 

Vandewater, and 
Schenck, S. 

Samuel Clark, T. 

2nd and 4th Fridays. 








German Union Lopncg, No. 322. 


Henry Willet, W. M. 
Julius W. Tieman, S. W. 
Christian Meday, J. W. 
Frederick L. Vultee, S. 
Jacob Bendernagel, T. 
Charles Rinold, Orator. 
John G. Loy, S. D. 
Andrew Bergman, J. D. 
J. G. Rohr, and J. G. Gunther, M.C. 
Joseph Hall, and Peter Rose, S. 
Henry Fechtman, T. 

C. Leistner, C. Meday, C. F. 
Jager, J.G. Loy, and J. G. Rohr, 
standing committee. 

2nd and 4th Thursdays. 


te 
a 















HiserniA Lopes, No. 339. 


Edward Hamilton, W. M. 
‘Thomas M‘Colm, S. W. 
~ Dennis Hanegan, J. W. 
Edward Copeland, T. 
John Gilmore, S. 
Richard Byrne, S. D. 
Richard M‘Fadden, J. D. 
Patrick Seery, and J. Armstrong, S. 
Owen Divine, and Thos. Allen, M. C. 
Thomas Smith, T. 
ist and 3rd F ridays. 


(At the City-Hotel.) 


INDEPENDENT Roya Arcu LopceE, 
No. 2. 


Henry Wm. Ducachet, W. M. 
Richard Pennell, S. w. 
William E. Ross, J.W. 
Aaron Fountain, T. 
Jacob Wyckoff, $ 
Henry A. Fay, S. D. 
John Peter Geraerdt, J. D. 
A. Couley, T. 

2nd and 4th Mondays. 


Ho.uianp Lopeg, No. 16. 


Elias Hicks, W. M. 

Harry Blood, S. W. 

Thomas Longworth, J. W. 

George Davis, S. 

James Alexander Funk, T. 

J. M. M‘Donald, S. D. 

Robert U. Lang, J. D. 

Charles L. Livingston, and Charles 
D. Lloyd, M. C. 

Alexander Couley, T. 

Alexander S. Glass, Francis Ba- 
retto, jun’. Charles L. Livingston, 
Robert U. Lang,and George R. Hen- 
derson, standing committee. 

Alexander S. Glass, and William 
Delafie!d, committee of charity fund. 

1st and 3rd Tuesdays. 


AveE-pul Lopes, No. 91. 


George .Scriba, W. M. 
William Seaman, S. W. 
QO. M. Lownds, J. W. 
Rockwell S. 
ne Anderson, T. 

B. Reed, S. D. 
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George Barrell, J. D. 
John Solomon, and Obadiah New- 
comb, M. C. 

John Guion, junr. and Thomas B. 

| Stokes, S. 

T. Sharp, T. 

John P. Garniss, John Field, John 
Solomon, Matthew Reed, and 
John Guion, junr. standing com- 
mittee. 

- Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 


————— 
— 


(At Tammany-Hall.) 
St. Joun’s Lopes, No. 1. 


James E. Betts, W. M. 
C. M‘Elwaine, S. W. 
Charles Ripley, jun. J. W. 
Smith Ely, S. 
Smith Ovutt, T. 
George Carroll, S. D. 
Isaac M. Hand, J. D. 
Brian Rossiter, T. 

2ndand 4th Thursdays. 








Sr. Anprews Lopes, No. 7. 


Joseph Hoxie, W. M. 
Joseph C. Hart, S. W. 
Philip Henry, J. - 
| Charles Turner, S. 
Henry Peckwell, T. 
James H. Hart, 3. D. 
B. Rosseter, T. 
Benjamin F. Hart, and Stephen 

Lutkins, M. C. , 

2nd and 4th Fridays. 


a 


St. Joun’s Lovee, No. 9. 


James Wilkie, W. M. 
John Largy, S. W. 
John Harbinson, J. W. 
James Lyons, T. 
Alexander Divver, 8. D. 
John Cochran, and William Mackin, 
| 
James Millin, T. 
John C. Fraser, and Samuel B. 
Fleming, M. C. 
James Wilkie, S. B. Fleming, A. 


‘t Ball, John Lorgy, and A. Divver, 


standing committee. 
{ 1st and 3d Mondays 
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Hiram Lopes, No. 10. 


Robert Philips, W. M. 
John R. Le Count, S. W. 
John W. Timson, J. W. 
Samuel Montgomery, T. 
John Montgomery, S. 
Robert Lewis, S. D. 
Ferdinand L, Wilsey, J. D. 
David Fenton, M. C. 
Charles Thompson, and James 
Reed, S. 
Samuel Wood, T. 

William F. Stevenson, Samuel 
Montgomery, John R. Le Count, 
John W. Timson, and Ferdinand L. 
Wesley, standing committee. 

1st and 3rd Tuesdays. 


Puanix Lopcg, No. 40, 


George Hodgson, W. M. 

Jonathan D. Stevenson, S. W. 

William Scott, J. W. . 

David B. Mitchell, S. 

Benjamin Mott, T. 

Elias Hadley, S. D. 

James T. Harding, J. D. - 

Daniel Adams, and Jeduthan Col- 

ton, M. C. 

James Taylor, and Thomas Barker, 
S. 

Brian Rosseter, T. 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 


L’Union Francatse, No. 71. 


Joseph Bouchaud, W. M. 
E. Millen, S. W. 
A. L. Dias, J. W. 
H. Castro, O. 
H. Laisne, S. 
S. Bailly, T. 
lst and 3rd Fridays. 


Curnton Lopes, No. 143. 


Alexander Wiley, W. M. 
James T. Billany, S. W. 
Anthony W. Jones, J. W. 
Henry Drake, 8. 

David Hart, T. 

Salem Wines, S. D. 
Wm. Hackney, J. D. 


James P. Allaire, and James Barr, 


M. C. 








Sharp, S. 
Joseph Jacobs, T. 
J. P. Allaire, A. W. Jones, J. T. 
S. Wines, and T. Price, standing 


committee. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays. 


Mecnuanic Lopes, No. 153. 


Isaac Chipp, W. M. 

Eber Wheaton, S. W. 

Leonard Dunkley, J. W. 

Elliot Higgins, S. 

Bartholomew Grainger, T. 

Richard D. Smith, S. D. | 
Daniel Darrow, J. D. 

Jas. Lane, and John Byrnes, M. C. 
Thos. Barker, and Richard Ellis, §. 
Levi Nathan, T. 

Eber Wheaton, Thomas Barker, 
P. Teller, Leonard Dunkly, and 
Richard Ellis, standing committee, 

2nd and 4th Tuesdays. 


Concorp Lopee, No. 304, 


| George B. Smith, W. M. 
Lebbeus Chapman, S. W. 
Amasa Higgins, J. W. 
Zophar R. Jarvis, T. 
Josiah L. James, S. 

Gair Blanchard, S. D. 


}] George P. Morris, J. D. 


Gregory Snethen, and William 
Willis, M. C. 

Caleb Comstock, and Matthew Van 
Yorx, S. 

B. Rosseter, T. 





Lebbeus Chapman, Mortines 
Swaim, Farnham Hall, Lucius Q, 
C. Bowles, and Amasa Higgins, 
standing committee. 

2nd and 4th Tuesdays. . 


(At Brooklyn.) 


Fortitupe Lopez, No. 8f. 


Samuel S. Birdsall, W. M. 

John Van Duyne, S. W. 

Samuel Doxey, S. W. 

George Little, T. 

Noah B. Havens, S. 

Charles Poland, S. D. 

Peter Divigne, J. D. 

Peter Ball, and Wm. Bath, M. C. 





Thompson Price, and Cornelius N. { John Abbert, and Wm. Forbush, §. 
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John Okey, 'F. . Egypt, and educated in Pharoah’s 
J. Van Duyne, Samuel Dixey,|j court, until he was forty years old, 
James Allen, John Hammell, and |j and was learned in all the wisdom of 
James Boyd, standing committee. || the Egyptians, and was mighty in 
Losee Van Nostrand, Garrit Dur-}} words, and in deeds. Solomon 
yea, James Boyd, John Hammell, |j married Pharoah’s daughter, and 
and Wm. Panning, past masters. brought her into the eity of David. 
1st and 3d Mondays. This affinity with the king of Egypt, 
inclined many of his nobility to visit 
| Jerusalem, and commercial arrange- 
| ments were made, and carried on 
amicably between those nations. 
From this reciprocal connection, we 
are inclined to infer that masonry 
was introduced among the Egyp- 
tians. Be this, however, as it may, 
we are informed by several a 
| tic historians, that masonry di 
We have published the result of|| flourish in Egypt soon after this pe- 
the late Masonic Elections in this riod. . By this my rvs ee Aste 
city, as they were handed to us, and ee ae an ee 


upon by the Father of *tights, an- 
we presume, as far as they go, they }i cient Egypt subsisted,. covébed: with 
are correct. We much regret how- 


glory, during a — of :fifteen or 
ever, that we are obliged, on account | h 


sixteen ages, ey extended’-our 
of their not having been correctly | gg pa eae or — 
furnished, to omit the names of se- ll wretched, when he had it in his 
veral of the standing committees, wer to assist..him, was himself 
both of chapters and lodges, which | punished with death: They re- 
shall be inserted in our next, ifhand- || garded justice so impartially, that 
ed into the office, or left at'St. John’s } the kings obliged the sedges take 
‘ } an oath, that they would never do 
Hall, for the editor. In the mean any thing against their own con- 
time, we would take the liberty of] sciences, though they, the kings 
referring our readers to Brother John || themselves, should command them. 
Hardcastle’s Masonic Calendar, al They. would not confer upon a bad 
¥ prince ‘the honours of a funeral. 
neat and useful little Pocket Com- | They:held a session upon every no- 
panion, which he publishes annually, || ted Egyptian who died, for the di- 
for the convenience of the fraternity. |} rect purpose of enquiring, how he 
It is now in the press, and we un- 


had spent his life, so that all the re- 
erstarid will be published in a few/| SPect due to his memory might be 
days. 






















HoueENLInDEN LopceE, No. 338. 


Ralph Malbone, W. M. 
Abiather Young, S W. 
-JoG. T. Hunt, J. W. 
Joseph Sprague, T. 
Erastus Worthington, S. 
Isaac Nichols, T. 

2nd and 4th Mondays. 


— 










paid. They entertained such just 
ideas of the vanity of life, as to-eti- 
} sider their houses as inns, in } 
| 
| 


ee ee 
il 


/ ANCIENT MYSTERIES. for a night. They were so labour- 


“During the reign of Solomon, |j ious, that even their amusements, 


especially, as well as before and af- |] were adapted to strengthen the body, 
terwards, a very intimate connec-|j and improve the mind: They pro- 
tion existed between the Jews and |j hibited the borrowing of money, ex- 
Egyptians. Moses was born in} cept on condition of pledging a de- 
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they were to lodge as it were only 
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posit so important, that a man who 
deferred the redemption of it, was 
looked upon with horrour. 

It is well known, that the Egyp- 
tian priests have uniformly been 
considered by ancient historians, as 
possessing many valuable secrets, 
and as being the greatest proficients 
in the arts and sciences of their 
times. Whether they actually pos- 
sessed the masonic secrets, or not. 
we cannot absolutely determine ; 
but we have strong circumstantial 
reasons to believe they did. It was 
here that Pythagoras was initiated 
into their mysteries, and instructed 
in their art. It was hete, that sculp- | 
ture and architecture, and all the | 
sciences of the times, were so greatly 
perfected. And here it has been 
thought by some of the most curious | 
observers of antiquity, that masonry 
has been held in high estimation._ 

Several Egyptian obelisks still 
remain, some of which were, in the 
conveyed to 
Rome. On these obelisks are cu- 
riously engraved many hieroglyphi- 


Egypt, by ancient philosophers, 
was considered as the seat of science. 
Hence we find, that Homer, Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Thales, and many others, , of the 
ancient poets, statesmen, ani philo- 
sophers, frequently visited Egypt, 
where many of them were, by the 
Egyptian priests, initiated into their 
mysteries. Cecrops, an Egyptian, 
was the original founder of Athens. 
Hence, acorrespondence would ne- 
cessarily continue for a considerable 
time, between those countries. And 
if this correspondence did not afford 
a suitable medium for the transfer 
of those mysteries, yet those philo- 
sophers, who were in the habit of 
Visiting Egypt, would, of course, 
carry back to their native country 
whatever they deemed valuable for 
their own citizens. 

Many incidental circumstances, 
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however, occur in the history of the } 





Grecian States, which-strongly fa- 
vour the idea of the existence of ma- 
sonry among. that people. From 
the many whieh might be mention- 
ed, two only can be admitted into 
this work. At the time when the 
plague proved so mortal in the city 
of Athens, Hippocrates, a native of 
the island of Coss, being eminent as 
a physician, was invited to Athens. 
He immediately obeyed, and pro- 
ved abundantly serviceable in that 
pestilential disorder. Such was the 
gratitude of the Athenians, that ‘it 
was decreed, he should be initiated 
into the most exalted mysteries of 
their nation. In turning over the 
historic pages of Persia, every ma- 
son will behold many of his princi- 
ples cordially received and cherish- 
ed, by the first characters who shed © 
a lustre through every department 
of government in those distant 
realms. It was here that the chil- 
dren of the royal family were at 14 
years of age, put under the tuition 
of four of the wisest and most vir- 


tuous statesmen. The first taught 
them the worship of the gods; the 


second trained them up to speak 
truth and practice equity ; the third 
habituated them to subdue volup- 
tuousness, to enjoy real liberty, to 
be always princes, and always mas- 
ters of themselves and their own 
passions ; the fourth inspired them 
with cousage, and by teaching them 
how to command themselves, taught 
them how to maintain dominion 
over others. It was here, that 
falsehood was considered by every 
class of people, in the most horrid 
light, as a vice the meanest and most 
disgraceful. It was here that they 
showed a noble generosity, confer- 
ring favours on the nations they con- 
querred, and leaving them to enjoy 
all the ensigns of their former gran- 
deur.—BraD.ey. 








WILLIAM FLEMING, | 
PRINTER. 





